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THE LEGEND OF THE THREE NEPHITES 
AMONG THE MORMONS’ 


BY A. E. Fire 


In localities of Utah, Idaho, and other states where the Mormon faith is 
prevalent, one frequently hears accounts of the miraculous appearance and 
disappearance of kindly, white-bearded old men who bring messages of 
the greatest spiritual or personal importance, give blessings in exchange 
for hospitality, lead lost people to safety, and perform various other 
miraculous deeds. These old men are said by the people to be the “Three 
Nephites,” ancient apostles of the Christ on the American continent, 
appointed as His special emissaries to live upon this continent until His 
second coming, and to go among all peoples as special witnesses of the 
truthfulness of Christ’s church. Most adults today who have been reared 
in a Mormon community remember having heard various accounts of 
such manifestations during their youth. Although the number of these 
accounts seems to have been decreasing considerably during the past 
twenty or thirty years, there are yet enough such stories which are told to 
enable us to make significant conclusions concerning the nature and 
development of this legend as a folkloristic phenomenon. 

With the view of investigating the “Three Nephites” legend in respect 
to its importance as an aspect of Mormon folklore, the author has spent 
some time collecting versions of the legend from both oral and written 
sources. The collection as it exists at the present time purports to be com- 
plete neither in respect to the written nor the oral versions. Yet it is be- 
lieved that a sufficient number of tales has been collected and studied to 
justify some rather definite conclusions about the origin, nature, and 
propagation of the legend. Many more oral versions could be gathered in 
any locality where there is an organized branch of the Mormon Church, 
and it is likely that additional published and manuscript versions could be 
found through a careful reading of the numerous publications of the 


1The author wishes to express his deepest appreciation to Professor A. M. Espinosa of 
Stanford University for valuable aid and suggestions in the preparation of this article. 
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Mormon Church and the numerous journals of the Mormon pionee, 
families. 

In the present article, which seems to be the first in which this legend 
has been discussed or even mentioned as a phenomenon of American folk. 
lore, a preliminary study of the legend will be made according to the 
following outline: I—The Basis for the Legend of the Three Nephites in 
Mormon Theology; II—The Relation of the Legend of the Three Nephites 
to the Legends of John the Beloved and the Wandering Jew; II]—Ay 
Account of the Published and Manuscript Versions; IV—Oral Versions 
of the Legend; and V—General Conclusions about Its Origin, Nature and 
Propagation. 

It seems important, moreover, to state at this point that in the presenta- 
tion of these materials to American folklorists the author is not concerned 
with the theological issues which may be incidentally involved in the 
study of a legend having its locus in the theology of a particular church, 
He does not question the good faith of the people who have reported 
instances of the miraculous appearance of the bearded prophets, The 
object of the present study is rather to describe the legend as a significant 
aspect of the folklore of the Mormon people, and to suggest its classifica- 
tion as an interesting item of Christian and American popular tradition. 


I—Tue Basis FoR THE LEGEND OF THE THREE NEPHITES 
IN MorMon THEOLOGY 


The legend which constitutes the subject of this study has its immediate 
origin in a chapter of the Book of Mormon which tells of the establish- 
ment of Christ’s church among the American Indians. Hence a slight 
knowledge of the content of the Book of Mormon is necessary in order to 
understand the setting in which the legend of the Three Nephites is 
placed. According to the Book of Mormon, a certain pious man by the 
name of Lehi, who lived at Jerusalem during the reign of Zedekiah’ 
(II Kings 24:17-18), left his native land with his family because of the 
iniquities that existed there, and, after various wanderings, came by boat 
to South America. There the descendants of Lehi were soon split into two 
great factions. The first group was called the Nephites, named from 
Nephi, who was a son of Lehi, and whose descendants were a “white and 
delightsome people” which lived in South America for several centuries 
They were eventually exterminated by the other group, the Lamanites, 
named from Laman, who was a second son of Lehi. The latter are said to 
have been cursed with a red skin because of their sinful ways and hence 
it is they who, according to the Book of Mormon, were the ancestors of the 
American Indians. 


2 B.C. §99, according to Biblical chronology. 
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Now when Christ was resurrected, after having established His church 
at Jerusalem, He came, according to the Book of Mormon, to the Nephites 
of South America and established His church upon this continent just as 
He had done in the Old World. During His brief sojourn among the 
Nephites He effected a complete organization of His church and chose 
twelve apostles to carry on His work after His departure (Book of Mor- 
mon, 111 Nephi 9:4). Having done this, He called His apostles together, 
gave them many instructions about their respective missions, and then 
addressing them one by one He said: “What is it that ye desire of me, 
after that I am gone to the Father?” (III Nephi 28:1 ff.) Nine of the 
twelve asked that they should be permitted to come speedily into Christ’s 
kingdom when their missions upon the earth were completed, and their 
desire was granted. When this question was put to the other three they 
were sorrowful and did not dare to speak their desire, but Jesus guessed 
their thoughts and said to them: “. . . ye have desired the thing which 
John, my beloved . . . desired of me.” (Vide, John 21:20-25). Then He 
blessed them that they should never taste of death and that they should 
live until His second coming, when they should be changed “in the 
twinkling of an eye” from mortality to immortality. They were promised 
that they should never suffer pain or sorrow, that they should be special 
missionaries to bring the souls of men unto the Christ. Then Jesus dis- 
appeared and the Three Nephites were “caught up into heaven, and saw 
and heard unspeakable things,” which, however, they were forbidden to 
utter. They were transformed into a partially immortal state in which con- 
dition they went about the land and attended the people, bringing many 
into the church by preaching and baptizing. We are told that they were 
cast into prison, buried alive, thrown into a furnace and into a den of wild 
beasts, but on all occasions they were unharmed because of the miraculous 
powers which the Christ had given them. It is interesting that the prophet 
Mormon, whom we are told recorded their history many centuries after 
the time of Christ, says that he was about to write the names of these 
prophets who were never to taste of death but that the Lord prohibited it. 
Mormon further says that he has seen them himself and that they shall 
visit both Jews and Gentiles who shall not recognize them. They shall also 
visit the scattered tribes of Israel and all other peoples and shall bring 
many souls unto Christ, “because of the convincing power of God which 
is in them.” Moreover, it is their special power that by asking the permis- 
sion of God they may appear to whomever they choose. By them, says 
Mormon, many great and wonderful works are to be accomplished, and a 
curse shall be upon those people who see and hear them yet heed them 
not3 





3 For Mormon’s complete account see the Book of Mormon, III Nephi, chapter 28. 
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Nor is Mormon the last of the Nephite prophets who makes mention of 
these bearded immortals. Moroni, his son and the last of the Nephite 
prophets, who is supposed to have closed the record of Christ’s church on 
the American continent and who, we are told, buried the golden plates 
from which Joseph Smith translated the Book of Mormon, also makes 
mention of them. He says that in his time the Nephites were so sinful that 
there were none who knew the true God except the disciples of Jesus, 
“who did tarry in the land until the wickedness of the people was so great 
that the Lord would not suffer them to remain with the people; and 
whether they be upon the face of the land no man knoweth.” He affirms 
that both he and his father have seen them and have been ministered to by 
them (Book of Mormon, Mormon 8:10-11; 1:16). 

It is evident that we have here a theology which is supremely conducive 
to the development of a legend which has many points in common with 
the lore of the Wandering Jew, of John the Beloved, and of many other 
spiritual leaders who, usually because of their virtue, have been given the 
privilege never to taste of death. But before we discuss the resemblance of 
the legend of the Three Nephites with that of John the Peloved and the 
Wandering Jew, it may be well to trace briefly the history of the growth of 
the legend in Mormon theology. Joseph Smith himself recognized the 
similarity of the mission of John the Beloved and of the Three Nephites, 
In a revelation given to him in 1829 (Doctrine and Covenants 7) he pre- 
sumes to translate a record which John the Beloved is supposed to have 
made and hidden. In it the Lord is said to have asked John, much as He 
did the three Nephite prophets, what wish He should desire to have 
granted. John asked for power over death so that he could remain upon 
the earth as a special missionary of Christ’s church. His wish was granted 
and he was permitted to remain upon the earth to preach unto every 
nation, kindred, tongue and people, until the Lord should come again in 
His glory. “. . . | will make him as a flaming fire and a ministering angel; 
he shall minister for those who shall be heirs of salvation who dwell on the 
earth.”* Again we are told by Joseph Smith (Doctrines and Covenants 7: 
14) that John the Beloved should go as a missionary unto the lost tribes of 
Israel. It might be of interest to note at this point that Vardis Fisher 
(Children of God, New York, 1940, p. 46) reports that even when the 
Book of Mormon was being translated, Mrs. Whitmer, in whose home the 
translation was being made, had a vision of a tramp who miraculously 
showed her the Golden Plates. While we do not know the source of Mr. 
Fisher’s knowledge, we do know that his entire book is so accurate his- 
torically both in its general and its specific features, that we feel justified 
in giving credence to his statement. 





* Compare, John 21:20-25. 
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These prophetic writings of the founder of Mormonism were not with- 
out repercussions both among the folk of the church and among the 
kadership, all of whom were convinced that these special missionaries of 
the Christ were actively performing their special duties and that their 
activities were sure to be made manifest now that the true gospel had been 
restored to the earth in these latter days. The next step in the creation of 
this legend was then in the preaching of the Mormon leaders, who made 
frequent commentaries on the passages which we have discussed and who 
assured the Latter Day Saints that now once more the special envoys of 
the Christ, the Three Nephite Prophets, and John the Beloved, would 
comb the country, making known the great work of the Lord and pre- 
paring the way for the Mormon Elders. To trace the preaching which the 
Mormon leaders have expounded on this theme would itself require an 
extensive survey of Mormon literature. Let it suffice here to refer the 
readers to the manuscript Journal History of the Mormon Church (1855, 
April 7, p. 3; 1856, February 17, p. 2) which may be consulted in the 
Church Historian’s Office in Salt Lake City; to the Journal ef Discourses 
Vol, II, p. 264, the Conference Reports of April, 1898, pp. 41-42, October, 
1902, p. 75, and to the Improvement Era Vol. VI, p. 723, for examples of 
such sermons by no less significant leaders than Orson Pratt, Parley P. 
Pratt, John W. Taylor, John Nicholson, and others. It was not long before 
the most extensive accounts of the strange appearance and equally strange 
disappearance of these venerable prophets were made by word of mouth, 
both in the testimonial meetings, Sunday School classes of the church, and 
in family gatherings, so that ultimately a number of these stories appeared 
in the official publications of the church, as we shall presently see. 


I]—Tue ReLation oF THE LEGEND OF THE THREE NEPHITES TO THE 
LEGENDs OF JOHN THE BELOVED AND THE WANDERING JEW 


While it is beyond the scope of this article to make a detailed investiga- 
tion of the resemblance of the Mormon legend of the Three Nephites to 
the Christian lore of John the Beloved and the Wandering Jew, yet for 
several important reasons a certain general relationship should be observed. 
In the first place, it should be kept in mind that Mormonism, as a theology 
and as an organized church, is entirely European and essentially Christian 
in its origin and fundamental concepts. The early converts to the Mormon 
church came almost exclusively from the Eastern United States and from 
Northwestern Europe—precisely the area where many of the legends of 
John the Beloved, of the Wandering Jew, and of the other undying Chris- 
tians, of which there are many, have been elaborated. From M. D. Con- 
way’s able study of the legend of the Wandering Jew (The Wandering 
Jew, New York, 1881) as a principal source, it appears that the essential 
features of this legend are about as follows: 
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A certain Jew, Ahasuerus by name, was condemned by Jesus to liye 
upon the earth until His second coming for having scoffed at Him while 
He carried His cross to Calvary. This Jew, usually in the guise of a vener. 
able man with a long beard, a staff, and tattered clothes, has appeared at 
various times and in various places bearing testimony to the divinity of 
Jesus Christ, effecting miraculous cures, bringing special messages in times 
of personal or social crises, and warning people of impending danger. He 
has the power to appear and disappear under the most unusual circum. 
stances and is ever penitent for having once scoffed at the Son of God, and 
for having to wander for centuries in this world of sin before he is finally 
admitted to the kingdom of God which awaits the faithful after death, 
Frequently he is said to search for death, but always in vain. 

When we compare this story with the essential features of the legend of 
the Three Nephites, as illustrated by the versions of this legend which 
follow, we find many intimate points of similarity. The Three Nephites 
are eternal wanderers. They wear poor, simple, and often tattered clothing, 
and almost universally have white hair and long white beards. They are 
in perfect health although they appear very old and venerable. What is 
most surprising, and quite significant is that they seldom appear in groups 
but almost always alone. Moreover, they bear special witness to the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and Mormonism, they effect miraculous cures, 
they give blessings in exchange for food, and they perform various good 
deeds for the Mormon Elders and for the needy and faithful of the church. 
Especially do they have the power to appear and disappear without leaving 
any traces. In contrast to the legend of the Wandering Jew, they show no 
penitence, nor do they mourn for having to remain in this world of sin or 
search for death without being able to find it. It would seem that the 
essential features of the legend of the Three Nephites are drawn from a 
popular blending of the legends of John the Beloved and of the Wander- 
ing Jew. In this connection it is interesting to note that in at least one of 
our versions (i.e. IV, No. 11) the mysterious stranger actually says that he 
is the Wandering Jew. Let us observe also that the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(14th ed., Vol. 13, p. 31) states that the last instance which has been re- 
ported in which the Wandering Jew is supposed to have been seen was 
by one O’Grady, near Salt Lake City, in 1869. The version which we col- 
lected in December 1939 (No. 11), from an early settler in St. George, 
Utah, tells of an occurrence which supposedly took place at about the 
same date. From the facts that we have gathered it would seem that the 
Mormon converts who had certainly brought popular versions of the 
Wandering Jew legend to Utah with them, soon transformed them into 
Three Nephites legends once they had been exposed to the theology of 
Joseph Smith. The Three Nephites legend has survived and is still a 
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common feature of Mormon folklore, whereas the Wandering Jew legend, 
assuch, seems to have almost entirely disappeared. 


[II—An Account OF THE PuBLISHED AND MANuscriPpT VERSIONS 
OF THE LEGEND 


We have chosen to discuss separately the seven published versions of this 
legend which we have been able to find in various official publications of 
the Mormon Church, principally because, in the literary form in which 
they have been put, they can scarcely be classified as true folklore. For that 
reason we have found it best to retell them here, preserving accurately all 
the details of the narrative, but omitting some of the purely theological 
and other extraneous materials which have often been inserted. In this 
same group we shall also present three manuscript versions, one of which 
is summarized from a personal letter and the other two retold from manu- 
scripts lent by the Salt Lake City office of the Federal Writers Project. In 
the presentation of these versions we have been obliged to omit certain 
materials which are not directly related to the subject in hand. Titles are 
those which appear with each particular version. 


I 


A Strange Personage 


In May of 1878 a man by the name of Robert Edge came to Lexington, 
Tennessee, and preached a doctrine which he said was after the apostolic 
order. Both the manner of his coming and the quality of his teaching were 
remarkable. On the night of his arrival there was a noise “as of a terrible 
explosion,” which was heard for a distance of thirty-five miles. He is said 
to have been a man of ordinary appearance, having red hair and being of 
pleasant speech. He was thoroughly acquainted with the scriptures and we 
are told that he knew his Bible as a child knows his primer. 

Having been granted a license to preach, he made the most remarkable 
sermons of modern times, speaking of the apostasy from the primitive 
church, of the first principles of the gospel, and especially of the power of 
the Holy Ghost. However, he said that he did not have the authority to 
baptize, but that that power was upon the earth, and that his disciples 
would have the opportunity to be baptized at a later date. We are told 
that he took all modern churches to task, proving “conclusively by the 
Bible” that they were the daughters and granddaughters of harlots, and 
that the church from which they sprang was the “mother of harlots.” He 
is said also to have preached against secret societies, maintaining that all 
the secret rites of man as now practised are counterfeit and an abomina- 
tion in the sight of the Lord. He begged his listeners to leave Babylon, to 
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shun the doctrines of man and follow Christ, and to help in the prepara- 
tion of the millennium which he said was soon to come, when Jesus would 
return to reign in His glory. We are told that there were no prophecies 
that he could not explain. 

Now, having preached these and many other wonderful things, he or. 
ganized his disciples into a church by blessing and the laying on of hands, 
He begged them to have faith and to pray to God constantly, and assured 
them that God would reveal many great and important things. Moreover, 
he asked them to fast for three days, following which time he adminis 
tered the Lord’s supper and told them that they were not the only mem. 
bers of this church but that he could not give them any more information 
about this point. He also told them that they should move west if ever 
they should be persecuted for religious reasons. 

The private life of this man was watched closely by the people. It was 
observed that his habits were clean, that he ate no animal food, and that 
he lived entirely upon corn bread and buttermilk. We are also told that 
many miraculous cases of healing were performed by him. Once when he 
was asked if he were a “Mormon”, he is said to have answered, “If I am 
a Mormon, then God bless the Mormons.” From hints which he gave it 
was believed that he would visit them again when they had gone to the 
mountains of the west. He said that it was not in his power to perform 
the ordinances of Christ’s church, but assured his disciples that the author- 
ity of the holy priesthood was upon the earth and that it would be brought 
to them. He claimed that he had been preaching for eighteen hundred 
years. When he was offered money and clothes he refused both. 

We are told that he always seemed to possess advance knowledge of 
dangers that were to befall him. His departure was quite as mysterious as 
his advent, and once he had departed he was never again seen or heard of. 
The author of this article leaves it to the reader to solve the question of 
his identity, but he gives a clear implication that he was one of the Three 
Nephites. In a closing remark we are told that the little band of disciples 
which he brought together have since joined the Mormon church and 
emigrated to Colorado, where they remain ever faithful and zealous. 

Juvenile Instructor, XV1, 33, by R. S. S. 


2 


The Pillar of Prophecy 


The predictions of the Lord’s servants are said never to fail even though 
their fulfillment may seem quite impossible at the time of their utterance. 
We are told that this truth is affirmed by a silent witness which stands at 
the corner of Broad and Fifth Streets in Augusta, Georgia, locally known 
as the “Pillar of Prophecy”. The pillar is a white, concrete shaft about 
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welve feet in height which stands in the center of the concrete sidewalk 
which has been laid around it. The fact that the pillar was not removed 
when the walk was laid is taken to be significant, for Broad Street is the 
main thoroughfare of the city and the pillar is in a location where space 
is at a premium. 

The story which we are about to read is said to date back more than 
thirty years prior to its writing (i.¢., to about 1890), at a time when 
Augusta was just beginning to assume a little of its present greatness, and 
when it was in the process of transition from a city of the Old South to 
one of the New. Old-time inhabitants of Augusta are said to know the 
incident first hand and to have passed it down to their posterity as some- 
thing worth remembering. 

In the streets of Augusta there appeared a stranger, a man of mystery; 
no one knew whence he came or whither he departed. He preached re- 
pentance to the inhabitants of the city like the prophets of old. He was a 
man of average height, with pure white hair that was neatly trimmed. He 
had a stately appearance and a voice that was clear and pleasant, “yet in- 
cisive even to the piercing of the human heart.” He usually preached in 
the Market Place which was composed of two large sheds that extended 
about a hundred feet across the street and about two hundred feet in 
length. These sheds, which were known as the “Upper” and the “Lower” 
Markets, were supported by pillars. It was here that the people of the city 
came together each morning to buy their daily supply of food from the 
farmers who came in from the surrounding country. 

While preaching in this place the stranger made a remarkable prophecy: 
namely, that the “Lower Market” would be destroyed by a storm, but that 
the southwest corner post would remain as a testimony to the people that 
he was a prophet of God and that his message of warning was true. More- 
over, he said that if anyone should try to move the pillar he would die. It 
was not long after the utterance of this remarkable prophecy that a de- 
vastating electric storm swept over the city, destroying the “Lower Mar- 
ket” but leaving the southwest pillar just as the strange prophet had said. 
It is still standing and no one has ventured to move it. It survived the 
great Augusta fire of 1916 which almost entirely consumed the business 
district of the city, and the pillar remained unscathed, although buildings 
around it are still lying in ruins (i.e., 1920). 

We are further told that the mysterious prophet was later received at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Mack Little, in Groveland, Georgia, a city located 
about fifteen miles west of Augusta. The prophet repeated the prophecy 
which he had made, and we are informed that the members of the Little 
family, who were still residing in Richmond county at the time this story 
was published, vouch for the truth of the story, and say that the stranger 
never divulged his identity and that he was never seen again. 
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Old-time residents of Augusta say that this prophet was John the Bap. 
tist or some other Biblical prophet. But we are told that Latter Day Saints 
believe that the mysterious stranger may have been one of the Three 
Nephite apostles whom the Christ permitted to remain upon the earth 
until He should return in His glory. That this prophet may have been one 
of the Three Nephites is also attested by Patriarch David F. Fawns of 
Raymond, Canada. Elder Fawns performed a mission in G: orgia over 
forty years ago and spent much of his time in Augusta. He affirms that on 
two occasions while he was standing by the pillar a stranger appeared to 
him who so impressed him that he can still minutely describe his person 
and his dress. 

Accompanying the account we are shown a photograph of the “Pillar 
of Prophecy” which was taken in November, 1918. It is said to be an 
object of wonder and curiosity to the people of Augusta and to be par- 
ticularly significant to the Latter Day Saints as it indicates to them that 
the three ancient American apostles are still upon the earth fulfilling the 
mission which the Saviour gave them many centuries ago. 

Improvement Era, XXIII, 247, by Charles F. Steele. 


3 
A Messenger to the Indians 


During the summer of 1876 a stranger is said to have appeared to the 
Indians west of St. George, Utah, at a place called Duck Creek. He told 
the Indians that he was one of their forefathers and that he had many 
things to tell them because he had lived for a long time upon the earth. 
At his request runners were sent out to call in all the bands of Indians who 
dwelt nearby. The stranger was described by the Indians as a man having 
a long white beard who was entirely dressed in white. He stayed with 
them for several months and during the whole of his stay with them not 
an Indian was seen along the Virgin River or its tributaries. When the 
Indians had returned to their homes Sextus E. Johnson, who is the writer 
of the account which we are telling, and his brother, Nephi Johnson, called 
the Indians together and questioned them about the man who had ap- 
peared to them out of the west. They were informed that his name was 
Nephi® and that he told them that the Mormons were their friends and 
that they should listen to their advice, assuring them that in due time 
prophets would come among the Indians and teach them how to live a 
better life. When they inquired how long he had lived upon the earth he 


3 It is to be observed that according to the Book of Mormon, III Nephi 19:4, the name of 
the first of Christ’s apostles among the Nephites was Nephi, and also (III Nephi 28:25) that 
the prophet Mormon was prohibited from writing the names of the three who were given 
the opportunity to live until the Christ's second coming. 
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answered them, but it was so many moons that they could not enumerate 
them, the number being so far beyond their comprehension. 

Mr. Johnson, addressing Joseph F. Smith, who was then President of 
the Mormon Church, assured him that he and his brother were convinced 
that this stranger really had visited the Indians from out of the west, that 
his name was indeed Nephi, and that he was one of those ancient Ameri- 
can apostles to whom Christ had given the mission to remain upon this 
earth as His special witnesses until He should come again in His glory. 

Improvement Era, XV, 79-80; addressed to President Joseph F, Smith and written 
“fom memory” by Sextus E. Johnson at Colonia Morelos, Sonora, Mexico, 


September 11, IQII. 


4 
The “Three Nephites” 


Did one of Columbus’ sailors see them? 


In his search for evidences of the divine origin of the Book of Mormon, 
Professor E. D. Partridge of the Brigham Young University writes that 
he has marked numerous passages of Irving’s Life and Voyages of Chrts- 
topher Columbus,> some of which he says are of particular interest. It is 
observed that Columbus was a very humble man although he was steeped 
in the superstitions of his day. He would often spend the entire night in 
prayer and supplication while on board his ship, and he believed that by 
carrying out his voyages he was accomplishing the will of God. It was this 
feeling which made him encourage his men with the words, “Sail on, 
sail on!” when they lost courage and wanted to turn back. “He attributed 
his early and irresistible inclination for the sea, and his passion for geo- 
graphical studies, to an impulse from Deity, preparing him for the high 
decrees he was chosen to accomplish.” (Irving, p. 17.) When he came be- 
fore Ferdinand and Isabella to unfold his plan and to request royal and 
financial support, he is said to have spoken with zeal and genuine elo- 
quence, for he felt himself, as he afterwards declared, kindled as with a 
fire from on high, and considered himself the agent chosen by heaven to 
accomplish its grand designs (Irving, p. 64). Professor Partridge considers 
this a significant fact by reason of the following passage which he quotes 
from the Book of Mormon, 1 Nephi 13:12: “And I looked and beheld a 
man among the Gentiles, who was separated from the seed of my brethern 
by the many waters; and I beheld the Spirit of God, that it came down 
and wrought upon the man; and he went forth upon the many waters, 
even unto the seed of my brethern, who were in the promised land.” 

Professor Partridge says that he finds of special interest a passage from 





®The Works of Washington Irving, vol. 6. The Life and Voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus, New York, Peter Fenelon Collier, 1897. 
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Irving which begins on page 329, since he has always been deeply inter. 
ested in the account of the Three Nephites and has frequently wondered 
if there were not on record an account of an occasion in which they have 
been seen by someone who was not a member of the Mormon Church, He 
says that he is almost convinced that Irving has left just such a record in 
this particular passage. At this point he discusses in detail the doctrinal 
basis for the legend of the Three Nephites much as we have done in Part 
I, p. 2 of this article, and draws the conclusion that he believes that they 
labored among the people of the American continent for several hundred 
years after the promise to live until the second coming of the Christ was 
given them, and that they are still living and performing their mission as 
special witnesses for Christ’s church. Next he proceeds to a discussion of 
the passage from Irving’s history which we have already mentioned. The 
account is of Columbus’ second voyage to the Americas. While cruising 
along the coast of Cuba he anchored near a beautiful palm grove: 

“Here a party was sent on shore for wood and water, and found two 
living springs in the midst of the grove. While they were employed in 
cutting wood and filling their water casks, an archer strayed into the for- 
est with his cross-bow in search of game, but soon returned, flying with 
great terror, and calling loudly upon his companions for aid. He declared 
that he had not proceeded far, when he suddenly espied through an open- 
ing glade, a man in a long white dress so like a friar of the order of St. 
Mary of Mercy, that at first sight he took him for the chaplain of the 
admiral. Two others followed in white tunics reaching to their knees, and 
the three were of as fair complexions, as Europeans. Behind these appeared 
many more, to the number of thirty, armed with clubs and lances, They 
made no signs of hostility, but remained quiet, the man in the long white 
dress alone advancing to accost him. But he was so alarmed by their num- 
ber that he fled instantly to seek the aid of his companions. The latter, 
however, were so daunted by the reported number of armed natives, that 
they had not courage to seek them nor await their coming, but hurried 
with all speed to the ships.” 

It is stated that Columbus sent two expeditions inland in search of the 
three white men and their followers, but both came back without find- 
ing them. Our author observes that at this point Irving apologizes for re- 
cording this episode in his history, since no tribe of Indians was ever 
found in Cuba who wore clothing and says that the report probably arose 
in either error or falsehood. However, it is affirmed that for the Latter 
Day Saints no apology is necessary, since the account given by the archer 
portrays conditions just as they would be naturally with the “Three Dis 
ciples.” It was their duty to live among the people and to bring souls to 
Christ until He should come again, so it is probable that they were oc 
cupied gathering groups of disciples from all over the district. Quite nat- 
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urally they would teach their followers to wear clothing in addition to 
teaching them the principles of the true gospel of Christ. And of course 
such a group would have to arm itself against savage neighbors. The 
writer also finds it of interest that Columbus and his sailors were looked 
upon by the indigenous tribes of America as visitors from heaven. He 
gays that it does not take much imagination to see the “disciples” and their 
followers watching the movements of Columbus’ ship from trees and 
mountains, awaiting a favorable opportunity to make themselves known. 
He finds the report of the archer in exact accord with what might nat- 
urally be expected by one who is familiar with the Book of Mormon, and 
concludes by affirming that he is almost convinced that this is one of the 
instances for which he has been searching in which the Three Nephites 
have appeared to one who was not a member of the Mormon Church. 
Improvement Era, X11, 621-624, by Professor E. D. Partridge, of the Brigham 


Young University. 
5 


A Wonderful Testimony 


During the summer of 1900 the writer, Miss Maud May Babcock, was at 
Brighton, which is in the mountains southeast of Salt Lake City. Since it 
was her first vacation in the mountains she spent all her time eagerly 
dimbing the various neighboring peaks, on foot and on horseback, in the 
company of a school teacher, Carrie Helen Lamson, a woman some years 
her elder. On each of their excursions they grew more venturesome and 
wandered farther from camp. On one occasion they explored the canyon 
beyond Alta, which is in the Little Cottonwood. When they arrived at the 
pass between that river and American Fork canyon they continued with 
the intention of climbing the peak beyond. However, when they suddenly 
discovered that the day was advancing and that they could not hope to 
climb that distant peak and return before dark, they changed directions 
and climbed a mountain that was not so far away and which miners of 
the region call North Pole Peak. They found this mountain much higher 
than they had expected, and after ascending ridge after ridge, each time 
expecting to arrive at the summit, they finally reached the top which 
dominated the entire valley and neighboring mountains. Having admired 
the exquisite view which they had from this summit, they determined to 
return to this peak when they could make a more extensive excursion and 
spend two days before returning to camp. This decision made, they re- 
turned to camp and made arrangements for their more extensive trip 
which was to take place a week later. 

When they were ready to leave they were advised to take a shorter trail 
than the one over which they had travelled previously, going above Dog 
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Lake to Lake Catherine and thence to the divide. By about seven o'clock 
in the morning they had reached what appeared to be the right trail, 
which they came upon near a deserted mine camp above Dog Lake. Be. 
yond this point they soon found that they could go no further, nor yet 
get back without crossing a crevice which was filled with shale. The writer 
tried to force her horse to cross the shale, but as soon as the shale began 
to slide the horse refused to move. Meanwhile the other woman had not 
been able to get her horse to move at all. Finally after leaving her horse 
the writer succeeded in reaching the top of the mountain where she hoped 
to be able to find help in the guise of some wandering prospector, but she 
found no one. She was forced to climb over the jagged peak above her 
horse, which she then tried to drive across the sliding shale by touching 
him with a small willow, but he would not move. In this crucial moment 
when she feared that the shale would begin to slide carrying herself, her 
companion and both horses to their death, she prayed to her Heavenly 
Father for help. As she raised her head a voice above her said, “How did 
you come here, my daughter?” “I jabbered in my relief and excitement, 
trying to explain our predicament, and before my explanation was finished 
I was standing on the top, with Miss Lamson and both our horses in a 
circle facing the stranger.” She affirms that neither she nor her companion 
have any recollection of how they or their horses got there. Their mys- 
terious helper had a gray Vandyke beard, a cap on his head, and was 
dressed in new blue overalls. He was very clean and the women both re- 
marked that his soft white hands must have been unused to manual iabor. 
He addressed Miss Babcock as “My daughter,” and when Miss Lamson 
(who was not a Mormon) asked him several questions he directed his 
answers to Miss Babcock. When the stranger was asked which way they 
should continue their journey he told them to go right on the way they 
were going and that everything would be all right. 

As they were talking to him they got on their horses and started on their 
way, but before going twenty feet it occurred to Miss Babcock that she 
had not thanked him for his great service. When she turned to do so the 
mysterious stranger was no where to be seen although they had clear 
vision for at least a mile in every direction—he had vanished. They had 
seemed dazed from the wonder and marvel of the experience, which up 
to the mysterious stranger’s miraculous disappearance had seemed per 
fectly natural, but which now made the writer exclaim as if inspired, “He 
was one of the Three Nephites.” 

As the two women continued on their way they suddenly became aware 
of the peculiar hob-nail footprints which the stranger had made as he 
came toward the point of the hill where he had rescued them. They fol: 
lowed these tracks from about seven in the morning until they had 


reached the American Fork canyon, about one in the afternoon. At times | 
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they left these tracks to make a short-cut, but on each of these occasions 
they were forced to return and follow the footprints, because the short-cut 
was impossible. When they had come down the mountain into the canyon 
they met some miners who advised them to go through Deer Creek into 
Provo canyon instead of through the South Fork, and thence into the 
North Fork of the Provo because of the heavy snow. They did as the 
miners had advised them. The way was long and tiresome, and they were 
not able to reach camp until after midnight. The writer says she has 
always believed that if she had continued following the stranger’s foot- 
prints through the South Fork, she would have found the way passable 
and in addition would have been able to see the glacier behind Tim- 
panogos Mountain as they had planned. 

On the following morning the two women started up the Provo river 
toward the Hot Pots. Because they were not dressed in the conventional 
feminine dress, they decided to take the north side of the Provo valley and 
thus avoid the towns located on the south side. They followed a road 
along this side of the canyon until it suddenly ran out into an irrigation 
ditch which had on either side large willow trees with foliage so thick that 
they had to lie flat on their horses to avoid the branches. After going a half 
a mile or more the writer’s horse suddenly wheeled about almost tearing 
her clothes off on the overhanging branches. Getting off and looking 
around, she found a large rattlesnake coiled and ready to strike. Upon con- 
sideration the women decided that it would be better to brave the rattler 
than to go back through all the willows so they forced the horses through, 
throwing stones at the snake as they passed. When they had succeeded in 
getting through the willows and past the snake, the writer discovered that 
she had lost a watch and chain which was a treasured gift from a dear 
friend and which she had promised to keep always. Feeling sure that she 
had lost the watch in the mud of the stream at the point where she had 
passed the rattlesnake, she prayed for strength and went back to look for 
it, fearing at every moment to come upon the rattlesnake. She found the 
water of the ditch muddied from the horses’ hoofs and, after poking 
around for some minutes in the roily water, she again prayed for assist- 
ance, Opening her eyes, she saw her watch, all muddy from having 
dropped into the bed of the ditch and with the case open; yet it was hang- 
ing on a low bush a foot or two above the water. When the mud had 
been cleaned from the case it started to go and has kept good time ever 
since. 

The result of all these experiences was that the companion of Miss Bab- 
cock, who was both a non-Mormon and an atheist, received thereby a 
proof that God answers prayer, and that Mormonism is the true church 
of Christ. 

Juvenile Instructor, LVI, pp. 584-587, by Maud May Babcock. 
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6 


My Nephite Visitor 


The incident described in this story is said to have taken place in Sak 
Lake City in April of 1852, just five years after the Saints had arrived in 
the Great Salt Lake Valley. The writer, who gives her initials as C, E, 
had been to the morning meeting at the Bowery with Sister Dunsdon 
who had been living in her home along with her little daughter. The little 
girl had been left at home to look after the writer’s husband until their 
return. Shortly after she and Sister Dunsdon had returned home a knock 
came at the door. As she shouted, “Come in,” the door opened and to her 
surprise there stepped in an aged-looking gentleman, tall and grave with 
hair as white as wool and combed behind his ears so that it hung down 
over his shoulders. He wore a felt hat. His pants and coat were dark and 
considerably worn and, although his shoes were new, it was noticed that 
he wore no stockings. His thin features were lit up with a pleasant smile. 
Upon entering he asked if he could have dinner with them. He was told 
that he was welcome provided that he could make out with a dinner on 
bread, which was all that the family could offer him. Then the writer re- 
membered that she had some onions and offered them also and they were 
accepted. Having asked him to take a seat, the writer placed a white cloth 
on the table and set a plate with knife and fork, a glass of water, anda 
plate of bread with four onions on a little white dish. The strange visitor 
ate and from his manner of eating it was supposed that he was very hun- 
gry. Having finished his meal he rose from the table, placed his hand in 
his pocket and asked what he owed for the food. The lady of the house 
replied that he owed nothing and that she was sorry that she had nothing 
better to offer. Thereupon the stranger rattled his money in his pocket 
and said that he had plenty of money and could pay. When he observed 
that no pay was wanted, he took two or three measured steps toward the 
lady of the house and said, “Well, if you charge me nothing for my dinner, 
may God bless you, and peace be with you.” 

The writer affirms that there was a power in that voice that she had 
never felt before, that she was so overcome by it that her limbs gave way 
and she dropped into a chair. The stranger left and the lady of the hous 
asked Sister Dunsdon to look out to see where he was going. In a minute 
he had disappeared, as though he had left the earth, and not a trace of 
him could be seen. It is observed that in those early days there were no 
houses, “not even an outhouse, nor fence of any kind to intercept the eye.” 
For this reason his strange disappearance made them marvel. The writer 
says that she rose to look for him as soon as her strength returned, but she 
could see nothing of him and that she has never seen him since. Most sur- 
prising of all, when she turned to clear the table so that the family might 
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have a little food, both bread and onions were all there, just as she had 
put them on the table. 

This miraculous visit left a deep impression on the writer which she 
savs has never left her. Some time later Brothers C. C. Rich and Carring- 
ton came to the home, for the writer’s husband was very sick. When these 
Brothers were told of this strange visitor Brother Rich asked if they knew 
who he was. The answer was “No.” Then this Brother told them that he 
was one of the ancient Nephites who had come to help them in their 
trouble. Later the writer says she met the prophet Heber C. Kimball who 
afirmed that what Brother Rich had said of this strange visitor was true. 
This assured the writer that she had had the visit and the blessing of a 
messenger of God, and that his blessing had ever guided the destinies of 
her family. She recalls how she suffered through the famine and how 
many of her neighbors passed as many as three or four weeks without a 
mouthful of bread. She gave food to mothers whose babes nursed nothing 
but blood from their breasts. And although she gave a little flour and 
bread to many of her neighbors, and fed many more at her table, yet the 
Lord in all the famine provided for her family. “I gave in the day of my 
poverty, of the scanty store 1 had to the man of God, and it seems that 
ever after, my meal sack never went empty.” The stranger said: “May 


God bless you, and peace be with you.” 
Juvenile Instructor, XXVIII, pp. 312-313, signed C, E. 


7 
Ziegler’s Conversion 


Wesley Ziegler says that he was born of parents who had left the min- 
istry and who had taught him to believe in Christ without sending him to 
any particular church. When he was about twelve years old he states that 
the Lord spoke to him in a dream. He saw an old man coming towards 
him who was dressed in a long sack-cloth robe and who carried a staff in 
his hand. Calling the young man by his first name, he told him that he 
was Peter, and then led him away to the city of Rome and showed him 
the Emperor Nero who he states, was a very corrupt man. And he saw 
the family tree of Nero with its five branches and the three children of this 
Emperor: the firstborn without a face, the second without a head, and the 
thirdborn with two heads. This dream frightened the boy very much for 
he could not make out what it meant. The young man states that he con- 
tinued to receive visions and revelations until eventually he came to under- 
stand his original dream and many other spiritual things. The city of 
Rome, he says, represents the Catholic Church, and the corrupt Emperor 
its corruption. The five branches of his family tree represent the five 
branches into which that church has been split, ic, Roman Catholic, 
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Greek Catholic, etc. The children represented the Protestant churches 
some of which lack a face, some a head, and others of which have two 
heads. Some lack this truth, some that, and some of them lay too much 
stress on certain things. He had received a testimony of the great apostasy 
although he says that he had never known that such an apostasy had 
ever taken place. 

The young man states that it was through these wonderful experiences 
that he was brought to the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
long before he had had any contact with this church, and long before he 
had heard anything more than passing mention of it. He had not even 
known that the Mormons were Christians. Being thus converted, he went 
over to the public library to learn something about the Mormons. He 
found nothing but bitter and prejudiced books which told mostly lies 
about the Mormons, but in which he eagerly searched for the truth, At 
first he conducted this investigation without the knowledge of his parents, 
He had been told that the library did not contain a copy of the Book of 
Mormon but after about a year’s study in this library he ran across a copy 
and took it home and read it to his parents, who by this time were aware 
of their son’s interest in Mormonism. 

Having finished reading the Book of Mormon, he returned it to the 
library but could not bear to leave it there. He went over and got it a sec- 
ond time, and as he was walking home with the book under his arm, he 
was suddenly accosted by one of the most distressed of men he had ever 
seen. He was clothed in rags, held together with big safety pins. His beard 
was grizzled—he was poverty personified. When he asked the youth for 
charity and was offered the only penny that the boy had, he refused to 
take it. He wanted not money, he said, so much as a place to sleep. When 
he was asked if he had a home, he replied that he had no definite one— 
that he was just a tramp, he guessed. Then he corrected himself and said 
that he was not exactly a tramp either, but rather a wanderer. The boy 
told him that he might go to the Salvation Army or to the City Welfare 
Department. He asked where the Salvation Army was. When the boy 
tried to explain its approximate location, the wanderer asked him if he 
really knew where it was and the boy was forced to admit that he did not 
Then the wanderer told him that he should always remember never to 
give directions to anyone on any matter unless he was certain that thos 
directions were correct. Then he reached down and took the Book of 
Mormon from under the boy’s arm, opened it, and started a sermon. The 
things which he explained were most wonderful, and many of them wert 
beyond the boy’s comprehension. As he spoke he would leaf through the 
Book, turning over whole groups of pages at a time, and always he would 
turn to the very words he wanted to illustrate what he was saying. “My, 


he said, “isn’t this a wonderful book! If people would only read it it| 
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would do them so much good.” For a long time he talked and explained 
wonderful things and finally he concluded by saying, “Yes, my boy, you 
are undertaking a very deep study.” Next he looked at the boy’s identifica- 
tion card and read his name and address aloud. Then he closed the Book 
of Mormon, gave it back to the boy, and extended his hand saying, “Well, 
goodby, my friend. You are my friend, aren’t you?” The boy took his 
hand and said that he was. 

As the stranger started to walk away the boy turned to watch him. He 
could have gone only a few steps when he suddenly disappeared. The 
boy was bewildered by the situation and looked for him in every direc- 
tion, but there was no mistaking it, he was gone. Having read the Book 
of Mormon, the boy quite naturally thought of the Three Nephites who 
were to tarry until Jesus came. Since that time, he says, he has heard the 
testimonies of other people who have seen one of them, and he finds that 
his experience corresponds closely to theirs. He says he has no doubt that 
this man was one of them, although he could have been St. John. This 
wanderer was the first Mormon that he had ever seen. 

MS, Church Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City, Utah. Letter under Ziegler #8091- 
082.7. Addressed to President Heber J. Grant, from Dayton, Ohio, September 1, 
1931, and written by Wesley Ziegler, a young man nineteen years of age. The 
experiences which are reported in this summary took place, according to the 
writer, when he was between twelve and fifteen years of age. 


8 


A Visit of One of the Three Nephites 


In the early evening one day of the autumn of 1927 or 1928 an old man 
came to the corral gate and begged a night’s lodging for himself and his 
team. 

“Why yes, sure you can stay here, but we have no hay for the team, but 
then I think we can get the Bishop to care for them,” was the reply of 
Mr. Niels Joseph Nielson. 

After making arrangements with the Bishop, the two men went to- 
gether into Mr. Nielson’s humble home and his wife said, “Niels, you 
are kind of liberal aren’t you, not only letting this man in, but asking the 
Bishop to feed his team?” 

Neils replied, “Now that’s all right, mamma.” 

The stranger seated himself by the fireplace and told them how he had 
asked at several places for a night’s lodging and that in each instance he 
had been refused. Then he went on to tell what would become of people 
who were so self-centered that they would not help a man who was in 
need. Moreover, this man made several prophecies which later came true. 
When this stranger had eaten a supper consisting of bread and milk with 
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the family, the chairs were moved back near the fireplace, and the visitor 
told of the cities which he had visited all over the world and of the hun. 
dreds of miles which he had travelled. As Mrs. Nielson listened to the 
stories she thought, “What a blowhard!” Finally she asked, “Have you 
been in Kansas?” The stranger said that he had, so Mrs. Nielson thought 
that she would find out how things looked at her old home town, She 
asked him several specific questions about it and to each the stranger was 
able to give the correct answer, and able to tell her all that she wanted to 
know. She was certain that he had really been there. 

Having assured herself that this was no ordinary stranger, she started 
to get up from her chair when she was seized by a severe pain. As she 
got up and started out of the room the stranger asked her if she was in 
great pain. 

“Yes, I am and have been for quite a while. They seem to think that] 
have a cancer.” 

When he had heard this the stranger addressed her saying, “You will 
never have pain there any more.” Later when Mrs. Nielson went to the 
toilet much to her surprise she passed something which. looked like the 
cancers which are removed by doctors today. 

When it came time to go to bed the twelve-year-old son, who was to 
sleep at the neighbor’s, called his father into another room and said, “Have 
I got to give up my bed for an old tramp, and maybe he will leave crumbs 
in it to boot.” As the father went back to consult with his wife he met the 
stranger who told him to inform his son that he needn’t be afraid of 
crumbs being left in his bed, for, said the stranger, “I am a clean man and 
I do not want to take his bed.” 

When everything had been arranged, they settled down and had a 
good night’s rest. An early breakfast was served, but it was noticed that 
the stranger ate little. When they had finished the meal, Mrs. Nielson 
asked if he wanted a lunch put up for him and he replied, “That might be 
all right.” The lunch was soon ready and as he took it, he said, “You will 
never want for bread.” Then he pronounced a blessing on the family and, 
leading his team, started away down the road. 

It was not long before relatives came for a visit, approaching along the 
same road on which the stranger had departed. Mrs. Nielson asked if they 
had seen a man leading two horses south on the road they had just come 
over. They said that they had seen nothing. Then Mrs. Nielson gasped, 
“For goodness sake! There was no other place for him to go.” When the 
events of the previous evening were enumerated and the whole matter 
had been discussed, it dawned upon them that this stranger might have 
been one of the Three Nephites. “How dense of us, we have been kept 
from seeing. He healed Mother, promised we would never want for bread, 
said he had travelled a great distance in one day—farther than would be 
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possible for him and his team to go—and made several prophecies, and 

aothing had impressed us with the fact that he was one of God’s travelling 

messengers.” The family affirms that all of the prophecies which he made 

have come true and that his promise to them has certainly been fulfilled, 

for since that time they have always had more than they ever did before. 
Retold from a MS in the files of the Federal Writers’ Project, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and loaned to us through the courtesy of Mr. Charles Madsen. The story 
was written by an agent of the Federal Writers’ Project and verified by Mr. 
Nielson after writing. 


9 
The Three Nephites 


Utah reveres old men, especially those who appear in the role of beg- 
gars. Seldom is a beggar, if he is an old man, refused food at the home of 
a Mormon. It has developed into a custom to such an extent that even the 
non-Mormons of Utah have accepted it. We are told that this custom be- 
gan during the early days of Mormonism in Utah, shortly after several 
persons in certain Mormon communities claimed to have seen one of the 
Three Nephites, in the guise of a kindly old man, begging for food. At 
this point the writer makes a digression into the basis for the legend of 
the Three Nephites in the Book of Mormon and states among other 
things that these three prophets were given the power to change their 
form and to “hide in the cloak of invisibility.” 

One early pioneer story tells that a woman living in a suburb of Salt 
Lake City was approached at her home by an old man asking for food. 
She took him in and fed him. When he left he uttered a blessing on the 
house and its occupants. Investigation revealed that he had approached 
and left the house without leaving footprints in the newly fallen snow. 
Hence it was believed that he was one of the Three Nephites. Other simi- 
lar visitations, in both Idaho and Utah, strengthened belief in the Three 
Nephites legend. On a certain occasion, this old man is said to have pre- 
dicted the coming of the depression and to have advised his benefactors 
to store up food. The last depression apparently fulfilled the requirements 
of the prophecy and the story is still widely believed. 

At the present day Mormon families refuse to turn away old men who 
beg for food because they are afraid that they might be turning away 
one of these special emissaries of the Christ. In devout religious services, 
these stories are still told, believed and treasured by the faithful as testi- 
monies of their religion. 

Summarized from a MS in the files of the Federal Writers’ Project, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, carrying the signature of George H. Carstensen, and lent to the 
author through the courtesy of Mr. Charles Madsen. 
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TV—Orav VERSIONS 


The following forty-three versions were collected by the author and his 
wife in several Utah communities during the summer of 1939 and during 
the last week of December, 1939. Less than two weeks were spent in col- 
lecting them and only a few communities were visited. In reality it was 
only at St. George in the southwest corner of the state that a sufficient 
amount of time was spent to warrant the assumption that the greater part 
of the common Three Nephites legends of this particular locality had been 
collected. Hence it is with some assurance that we conclude that the num- 
ber of these legends which could be gathered from oral sources by some 
months of extended effort in all localities where there are organized 
branches of the Mormon Church would probably amount to several hun- 
dred. 

In collecting the versions which will follow, the procedure was to go 
first to friends or acquaintances in each locality, or to recommended parties 
such as the local agents of the Federal Writers’ Project, members of local 
historical societies, and directors of certain church organizations. From 
them, the names of people who were known to have told versions of the 
legend were secured, and such people were visited in their homes. When 
a version was told it was usually taken down in shorthand by the author's 
wife. In collecting the stories an effort was made to take them down ex- 
actly as told, including grammatical errors, dialectal expressions, etc., al- 
though it was not always possible to record all the local peculiarities of 
pronunciation. Furthermore, a great variety will be noticed in the gram- 
matical forms and idiomatic expressions found in the various versions. 
This is accounted for by the fact that the educational background of the 
narrators varied greatly. Many were local folk with the most meager 
formal education. Others were trained college people, among whom 
were medical men, college professors, and other professional people. It is, 
however, important to observe that the editing by the author has been 
limited to the omission of asides in the narrative which had no relation- 
ship to the subject in hand. The names of the narrators, their approximate 
ages, the locality in which the stories were collected, the dates of collec- 
tion, and other significant facts concerning the source of the stories are 
all given in footnotes following each version. 

In arranging the various versions of this legend an attempt has been 
made to group them according to the characteristic motifs of each. Six 
groups have thus been formed. The first, composed of five versions, com- 
prises stories in which the bringing of a special spiritual message is the 
central motif. In the second group of twelve versions the mysterious man- 
ner in which the stranger appeared and disappeared constitutes the prin- 
cipal motif. In the nine versions of the third group, some helpful act, such 
as a miraculous healing, or the giving of important personal advice is the 
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central motif. The principal item of interest in the fourth group, which is 
composed of nine versions, is the miraculous furnishing of food or the 
giving of a blessing of plenty in exchange for hospitality. The fifth group 
is composed of eight versions which are incomplete or which do not have 
a characteristic central motif relating them to any of the four groups pre- 
viously mentioned. Finally, three versions have been added which were 
sent to the author by Mr. Hector Lee of the University of Utah after the 
present article had gone to press. These versions are so picturesque and so 
typical of the legend of the Three Nephites that it seems desirable to pre- 
sent them separately. 

In addition to these forty-six versions, we have heard mention of no 
less than a score of others of which we have not yet been able to get com- 
plete accounts. An instance in which one of the Three Nephites is said to 
have taught school in a certain Utah community is frequently mentioned, 
but we have not yet heard an account which is any more detailed than the 
very brief one which we have given (No. 17). In southern Idaho a ver- 
sion circulates in which one of these ancient prophets is said to have come 
to the farm of an Elder who was away preaching the gospel, and helped 
his wife plant the crop. I was myself present at a meeting in the Fourth 
Ward of the Mormon Church in Logan, Utah, during September, 1931, 
when an unidentified man rose and prophesied for about half an hour. 
Later many people who had heard him said that they believed that he was 
one of the Three Nephites, that he was never again seen in the locality. 
The faint memories of still other instances in which these ancient prophets 
have shown themselves, particularly in southern Idaho, float vaguely 
through my mind, from having heard them in my childhood, but I can- 
not call forth any of the details. 


A—One oF THE THREE Nepuires Brincs a SPECIAL SPIRITUAL MESSAGE 


I 


I prayed for six years that I might have the privilege of a visit with one 
of those men (i.e., one of the Three Nephites), if not more. That’s a long 
time, isn’t it? We usually get pretty tired and give up before then. But 
my faith was that strong that that was possible. 

On one winter evening just forty-nine years ago this winter (i.e., 1890) 
I was chopping wood out in the snow—snow about eighteen or twenty 
inches deep—and I saw that man coming up the street, and the impression 
come to me that that’s one of the Three Nephites, so I watched him all up 
the street—kept on chopping but kept watching him. He come on up and 
come up to me and said, “Young man, I’ve come to have a talk with you. 
Come on in the house. I’ve got something to show you, and to have a talk 
with you.” I didn’t invite him in at all—he come right in my own home 
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and opened the door for me. The house has been torn down, but that’s 3 
picture of it. (He showed us a picture of the house, and pointed out the 
room where he sat with the Nephite). 

I mustn’t tell you all he told me; it would hit you too hard. I had around 
half an hour’s conversation with that man. He talked about our temples, 
He talked about the disturbances that’ve come up in the Church, and he 
give me to understand that fact that the Almighty God, the Eternal 
Father, would never give us anything any more that surpassed or excelled 
that Book of Mormon. That was the greatest thing ever come to the peo- 
ple of this dispensation for our guide. 

I pressed him hard to know what his name was. I didn’t know then that 
prediction in the Book of Mormon that their names would never be 
known.’ So when I asked him what his name was so I’d know which one 
he was he didn’t tell me. 

He was a fine looking man—the set of his eyes, so sweet and pretty—a 
fine head of hair—his nose, even and perfect—the finest complexion | 
ever saw on a human being. No child ever born had as fine a complexion 
as that man. 

It wouldn’t do for me to give you all our conversation. It would be too 
hard for you. I was never asked to make it known. Strange to say, you 
are the only people ever asked me that question (meaning, if he had ever 
seen one of the Three Nephites). 

The disturbances I went through was outlined—the troubles which we 
went through. It wasn’t long before this people was confronted with this 
question: “What shall we do about polygamy?” He outlined those trov- 
bles then, the troubles coming to this people. I was wonderfully disturbed 
at that time. Things had taken place in this ward because I stood on an 
injustice when I was in the bishopric—I was out then—and consolation 
came through which I was reconciled fully, and also confirmed my con- 
viction that I already had, that the Book of Mormon came actually from 
the only God and was a guide to these people. 

When that man left me I questioned him hard where he was from. He 
was very pointed in not answering me or my questions. He didn’t tell me 
his name, he didn’t tell me just where he was going. He give me to 
understand he was from the north. When he left me he left me as sud- 
den—he opened the door and shut it, and that’s all. I opened the door but 
could not see my visitor. How he went and where he went I don’t know. 
Perhaps he moved quicker than my eye—I couldn’t say. It could be com- 
pared to sleight of hand. 

He was the finest looking character there could possibly be. He was 
dressed like an ordinary man. Clothes of dark nature. His beard was just 


7111 Nephi 28:25. 
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4s white as—as the driven snow. And his hair—just as white as it could 
be. I said to him, “You have the appearance actually of being a young 
person, but your hair says that you are aged.” All I got was a good big 
smile from that; he didn’t say nothing at all. I can’t give you all that con- 
versation because I feel that it shouldn’t go out. I witnessed it and I saw 
it all the way through—all he said about the troubles to come to us, and 
disturbances. He didn’t give me any time for certain changes to take 
place. 

He was well proportioned. He stood as straight as an Indian. In all his 
actions he was so pleasant, so nice looking, so young—in every way just 
as white as could be, his beard and hair. The prettiest hair I ever saw in 
my life was on that man’s head. Such a lovely complexion. He fulfilled 
the “white and delightsome people” in every way. He told me of things 


relative to my own home. 
Joseph Wood, aged 82, Woods Cross, Utah. August 13, 1939. 


2 


The man in this story is old John Allred, who died last summer. It 
transpired under the big eim tree east of the Tabernacle (in Salt Lake 
City). He sat on the grass under the tree. This old Brother Allred that I 
met in the Temple had a beard that hung down to his waist. I asked him 
if the beard didn’t trouble him. He said, “I met a man that had a beard 
as long as mine right under that tree.” He told me the date it had hap- 
pened, but I’ve forgotten the exact date. There was an organ recital just 
about to take place. Three policemen were standing on the lawn around 
the drinking fountain. Allred was sitting on the curbing under the tree. 
He said, “A man came walking up—a long, white-bearded man. He 
walked up to me and shook hands with me. He said, ‘I want you to know 
you have met and shaken hands with one of the Apostles of Jesus Christ, 
ordained by the hand of Jesus Christ himself more than two thousand 
years ago.’ He told me the various things he had seen, the places he had 
been, things that had transpired over a period of two thousand years. He 
had thrilled as he saw the church grow, and what it had meant to him 
personally because of the many defenses that had been given. He men- 
tioned a pillar in Augusta, Georgia.”* Brother Allred got twenty afh- 
davits by tourists that this man came and talked with him. The three 
policemen would not sign affidavits because they didn’t see him walk 
away. Brother Allred said, “I was afraid it was a dream, but so many 
saw me talking to the man and twenty signed affidavits that they saw 
him.” 

Orville S. Johnson, aged about 40, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 12, 1939. 





“Compare No. 2 of the published versions. 
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3 

When I was a little girl there was a piece in the Juvenile Instructor 
about a man coming to the Southern States—they didn’t know where he 
came from. Anyhow he talked to them about the principles of our gos. 
pel. He said they didn’t have any right organized church but people 
would come who had it. He had them kind of organized into companies, 
and when the Mormon elders come they knew that was what they were 

looking for. He disappeared just as miraculously as when he came 

Mrs. George Worthen, aged about 73, St. George, Utah, August 22, 1939. 


4 
An individual made his appearance among the people, and he preached 
the same gospel to them as the Latter Day Saints were preaching, and 
had a very mysterious way of people not knowing where he came from 
and where he went. They naturally supposed he was one of the Three 
Nephites and he had appeared there to pave the way for the gospel.’ 
George F. Shelley, aged about 60, Lehi, Utah. August 16, 1939. Mr. Shelley said 
that this story was told to him while he was performing a Mormon mission in 
the Southern States in about 1895. It was told by Elias Kimball, then president 
of that mission. 


5 
When I was in West Virginia on my mission—we were in Pueblo— 
they told us that nine miles east of there an old gentleman had a Bible 
that John the Revelator had written some quotations in while he was in 
the southern part of Virginia. I intended to go over and see him but didn't 


get over. 
George Worthen, aged about 75, St. George, Utah. August 22, 1939. 


B—VERrsIONS IN WHICH THE MiracuLous MANNER IN WHICH THE STRANGER 
APPEARED AND DISAPPEARED CONSTITUTES THE CENTRAL MotIF 


6 


I had a little experience of my own that I have never told to many peo- 
ple except my own family. Many was skeptical, think I was a crank; like 
casting pearls before swine. 

I was coming up once, perhaps thirty years ago, from Littlefield on the 
Arizona strip, about where that service station is now. Anyhow I was 
coming up the slope way down to Beaver Dam Lodge. I was a horseback, 


® Compare No. 1 of the printed versions. See bibliography. We have not been able to find 
this version in the journal mentioned. 
10 Compare No. 1 of the printed versions. 
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riding a little pony; I'd been driving cattle on the Muddy. I was coming 
up the slope, the lower part, and there was a lot of Joshuas (Joshua trees). 
This was long toward evening, and as I was riding along I saw three 
persons riding donkeys. They was going to cross the road. I felt very 
peculiar about it—different sized persons. I didn’t know what it was, 
thought it was desperadoes, tried to guess. I was a little fearful, didn’t 
want to meet them. It looked as though when I slowed down they slowed 
down, and I thought, “I know I'll meet them right at the road; they’ll 
cross just as I get there.” I don’t know whether I had in mind the Three 
Nephites or not, but finally I turned my head to see where they might be 
going, but when I looked again they were gone. I hurried up and tried to 
see where they had gone but there wasn’t any place. 

Some might say it was the Joshuas; you can see almost anything look- 
ing at them. That was the thought I had in mind, but I know that they 
were moving right along just as natural as any persons could be. I wasn’t 
dose enough to see their features, but they were on donkeys. It impressed 


me so much I never forgot it. 
Calvin Hall, aged 75, Washington, Utah. December 28, 1939. 


7 

My father was a quiet sort of a fellow and this was one thing he never 
did tell around. We always lived out on this ranch forty-five miles from 
here. We always came here to go to school in the winter. Dad lived out 
there and he would go back and forth with the team and wagon. He al- 
ways drove a fractious team and he freighted to Silver Reef with farm 
products and so forth. He never picked up hoboes—he never picked any- 
one up. 

This particular time he was going back up from here, up toward Mud 
Spring Flat, nine miles out of Pine Valley. All of a sudden this man ap- 
peared in the road. He was a very ordinary looking man, as I remember 
hearing Father tell about it. He had on overalls and a coat. The horses 
never let on like they saw him. Ordinarily you couldn’t get the horses past 
aman. He never in his life picked up a hobo; he had a horror of hoboes. 
But he pulled up and stopped and asked the fellow if he would have a 
ride. The first remark Father made was (a statement about politics fol- 
lowed which the stenographer was not able to get). The stranger said, 
“Don’t bank too much on that political stuff. It’s just as corrupt as hell.” 

They went on talking and had an interesting conversation. When they 
went through Pine Valley Father waved to some of his friends but they 
never saw the fellow with him. He asked young Jeter Snow, but no one 
ever saw him, didn’t seem to know he was there. They rode on through 
Pine Valley, and as they went along they came to the valley road that 
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went on into Pinto. Father took the side road to the farm at the foot of 
the mountain. The fellow asked him where this road went to and Father 
told him Pinto. 

As they went through Pine Valley he told him all the characteristics 
of the people living there. He said, “Isn’t it peculiar that they are this-and. 
that sort of people”—industrious, had ability, how they didn’t go in debt, 
and so on. He described them to a T. 

When they got over to where the road took off Father said, “I am all 
alone up there. Won’t you come up and stay over night with me?” Father 
was a student of the Bible and he knew the Book of Mormon. It’s a fact 
that there wasn’t any quotation from the Bible that anyone started that he 
couldn’t finish the quotation; he could tell you all about it. He knew the 
Book of Mormon, he knew it from cover to cover, and he was so quiet 
that no one ever knew what he knew but his own family. So he enjoyed 
this fellow, and they discussed politics and Mormonism and everything, 
He knew too much to be an ordinary man. Father just insisted that he 
wanted him to go up and stay over night. He said, “I'll make you so 
comfortable.” But he said, “I have work to do and I must go on.” Father 
said, “You couldn’t do anything in that little town,” and they went on 
talking about Pinto, and he could tell him all about Pinto. Then Father 
said, “Well, I'll let you out here.” He said, “Yes, I think I will get out 
here.” Father said, “It’s nine miles to the next town.” “Oh, I’m all right. 
I have work to do.” He let him out and just then as he got out of the 
wagon—Dad told him how much he enjoyed him—just then a flock of 
sage hens flew out of the brush and frightened the team. Dad’s attention 
was diverted to the team, and when he looked back the fellow was no 
where to be seen. It was right out on the open road and he couldn't have 
got away. He stood up and looked all over, everywhere, but he had dis 
appeared just as quickly as he appeared. 

So we always felt that he had been visited, and while he never talked 
about it, things did come up and he would say, “That fellow that rode 
with me that time told me that that would happen,” but he didn’t talk 
too much about him because he was that type that didn’t, but he felt 
there was something sort of sacred about it. 

Then Mrs. Chadburn had an experience. We used to come down to the 
Chadburn ranch in one day, and the next day down here. We thought we 
were pretty fancy when Dad got a white top buggy. We used always to 
camp over night at the Chadburn home. They had a big old house, and it 
was a hotel. We'd stay there over night with her. 

A good many years ago she felt that she had been visited. She was an 
awfully good old lady. They had a vicious dog that never let anybody on 
to the place. All of a sudden—the dog layed right beside the door—the dog 
never moved, never saw him come up. He visited with her and talked, 
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and told her a number of things that were interesting, and so she offered 
him something to eat—that’s another thing about the fellow with Dad; 
he asked the fellow to have some food, but he didn’t eat a thing and told 
him he wasn’t hungry; any ordinary hobo would have gobbled it down— 
so this old lady asked the fellow if he cared for something to eat. He vis- 
ited with her and asked her about how far it was to the next town and 
so on. When he left that dog never moved, never did a thing. She looked 
after him, then something diverted her attention, and when she looked 
back he was gone. 

Father said he was so eager for him to stay, and he guessed he never 
slept a wink that night thinking over things—how he stopped without 
even thinking and said, “Won't you come and ride with me?” 

Mrs. Anne Price, aged about 45, St. George, Utah. December 28, 1939. Mrs. Price’s 
father was named Jim Rencher. Compare Nos. 8 and 9, ff., for other accounts of 
his experience. It should be observed that Mrs. Price’s account concerns two 
separate incidents which we have not found it convenient to report separately. 


8 


There was a man by the name of Jim Rencher going home one day. He 
always moved his folks down here in the winter. Up the road here aways 
there was an old gentleman come along. He asked if he would ride. They 
talked. He had several things on his mind in a religious way and he 
talked to the man and asked him. He explained the things to his satisfac- 
tion just perfectly—so well up on politics—it was near election time. When 
they was going through Pine Valley—he said he had quite a spirited team 
and the people thought he had his lines tied around his leg, and the idea 
of Jim Rencher going that way with his team! The people didn’t see the 
man with him, and as soon as he got over to the other side of Pine Valley 
the man said, “I will get off at the forks of the road.” Jim Rencher asked 
him to come stay with him and said, “I'd like to talk some more with you.” 
Just as soon as he got off the wagon the horses took the bit—full of life— 
the horses had to be handled then. He looked around for this man, but he 


had gone and he couldn’t find him. 
Told by both Mr. and Mrs. George Worthen, aged about 75 and 73, St. George, 
Utah. August 22, 1939. 


9 

He (i.e, Jim Rencher) was going from here to his home in Grass Val- 
ley with a team and outfit, and as he went up the long summit he met an 
elderly man afoot. He stopped and offered him a ride, and as they rode 
along they began discussing one thing and another and talked about the 
Book of Mormon. Some things that had been troubling him, this man 
seemed to have quite a clear insight into, and he told him a lot of things 
that clarified things. As they went through the town of Grass Valley they 
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passed a number of friends and acquaintances who watched them. After 
they got out of the town and over the hill near his home in Grass Valley 
he told him he thought he would get out there—he had some friends he 
wanted to call on in Pinto, so Brother Rencher stopped and he got out 
and afterwards Brother Rencher turned around to see him and he couldn’ 
see him. He went back and retraced his steps and he couldn’t find the 
man. The more he thought about it, the more he was convinced it was 
an unusual occurrence. He inquired of the people he had passed but no 
body had seen the man on the wagon with him. His horses were a frac. 
tious team of horses but they didn’t make any demonstration at all wher 
he picked the man up or when he got out. The more he thought about i 
the more he was convinced it was one of the Three Nephites. He made it 
a point to visit Pinto but nobody had been there. 
Juanita Brooks, aged about 40, St. George, Utah. August 22, 1939. 


10 


Sally’s father had just built a new house near the corner of Crystal Ave. 
nue and 14th South in Salt Lake City. They had an apartment in it for 
Sally’s mother’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Broadbent, who lived there. 
Mr. Broadbent was sprinkling the new lawn in front of the house which 
faced on Crystal Avenue. This section of town was not yet “built up,” and 
he had clear visibility up and down Crystal and also could see well eas 
and west on 14th South. Suddenly a man appeared on horseback imme. 
diately in front of the house. Mr. Broadbent was convinced that this horse. 
man’s appearance was miraculous because visibility was unimpaired in al 
directions of approach. The stranger asked Mr. Broadbent if he was 
happy. Mr. Broadbent replied that he was very happy. The stranger asked 
if he wanted to “remain there” longer, and Mr. Broadbent said that he 
did. Then the horseman told him that he should remain there. The 
stranger then started to ride away, and at a short distance from the hous, 
still in full sight of Mr. Broadbent, he faded away. 

Sally Woolley, aged about 26, Salt Lake City, Utah. August 11, 1939. Retold by 
the author from an oral account. 


II 


There was surely a queer incident of that character down on the Mudd} 
here. My brothers Adam and Billy was there—it was before I went dow 
there. One day they was settin’ around—kind of a windy day—and alla 
once they seen a man comin’ along the desert. This desert was a plateau 
above the Muddy Valley, on the east of the Valley, and it was just ol 
covered with evergreens, green bushes, so you could see all over. Wel 
this man, he come, and they was choppin’ some wood there. He sid 


“How to do,” and waited a few minutes and said, “I would like if yo| 
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would let me have some dry bread and some patches to patch my clothes,” 
and he says, “I am goin’ to cross the desert here and I would like to have 
someting of that kind.” My brother Billy looked at him and said, “Do 
you know what kind of country you are goin’ over? I don’t see that you've 
got much preparation. I’ve been over that country lots of times, and you 
haven't hardly got anyt’ing to pack water wit’.” He says, “Oh, yes, but I 
know how to get water.” Then they says to him, “What do you want dry 
bread for? We'll give you some good bread to go over there.” “No, I want 
dry bread, if you got it. Good bread sometimes spoils, but dry bread won't 
spoil.” They talked and finally he says, “I'll be goin’ soon.” They says, 
“Well, what might your name be?” So he talked German to them: “Mann 
heisst mich den ewigen Juden”—Man calls me the everlasting Jew. Well, 
they paid no attention to it, but when he got away it come to them, “Well, 
that must be the rovin’ Jew.” It was about as far as from here to the Tem- 
ple (St. George Temple, about eight blocks from Mr. Seegmiller’s home), 
toa drop off the valley. Everyt’ing was clear, and he couldn’t make that 
distance in the time since he left them. They run out to look for him but 
they couldn’t see him anywhere. I’ve often wondered why they didn’t fol- 
low his tracks. 

Charley Seegmiller, aged 93, St. George, Utah. December 27, 1939. Mr. Seegmiller 

was one of the first permanent settlers in Utah’s “Dixie”. The event which he 

reports here must have taken place by about 1870. Mr. Seegmiller was born in 


Germany. 
12 


This is told about Mrs. Jerome D. Spencer, the daughter of Brigham 
Young. When she was eight years old she was visiting one of Brigham 
Young’s other wives, Aunt Eliza, in Mount Pleasant. It was winter and 
there was snow on the ground, and a beggar came to the door and asked 
for something to eat. They invited him in and gave him some dinner and 
he left. She, being a child, followed him to the door, and then ran back to 
see where he had gone but couldn't see him. Aunt Eliza went to the door 
to see which way he went but there were no footprints in the snow. They 
looked at the table and he hadn’t eaten his dinner. When Brigham Young 
returned from St. George they told him of this visit and he said it was 
undoubtedly one of the Nephites—he interpreted it. 

Mrs. F. M. McHugh, aged about 45, Salt Lake City, Utah. August 12, 1939. An 
account of this episode is said to have appeared in one of the Mormon journals, 
written by Mrs. Spencer and entitled “No Footprints.” We have not yet been 


able to find the published account. 


13 
This one time—I think it was about 1901 down in Toquerville—I lived 
there at the time this took place—this year, it was about 1901—I was com- 
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ing through Toquerville, that is, from St. George. Just before I came to 
Toquerville there was a man there—kind of sandy-complected man, I let 
him get up side of me—old, old man. He got on the wagon and we came 
into the south end of Toquerville. I asked him if he wanted to go on over, 
He said, “Yeah.” When we got to the other side of Toquerville going this 
way—the grade up on the side of the hill, going up the river—I asked him 
if he wanted to go up with me. He said no, he was getting off there. He 
didn’t say where he was going—didn’t seem to have any particular place 
to go. I asked hirn if he knew the country and he said, “Why, I was here 
before you was.” I’ve thought about that man—he had one foot taken 
off about there—and wished I had questioned him more. Afterwards it 
dawned on me it was one of the Three Nephites. He was old—as old— 
but he wasn’t feeble. Sometimes I hesitate taking strangers in the wagon 
but I didn’t him. I’ve often wished I had questioned him. Whether he 
would’ve told me more I don’t know. 
Will Flanigan, aged about 65, Cedar City, Utah. August 22, 1939. 


14 

Mr. William Seegmiller told the story. He came and spent an evening 
with us a number of years ago. He was then living at St. Joe, just above 
St. Thomas. He said that there was a man came into the house with a 
white beard and asked for something to eat, and they give him something 
to eat, and he chatted a little while and then he said he must be going. He 
stepped out of the door and they went to the door and couldn’t see any- 
thing of him at all, and he supposed that he was one of those Three 
Nephites or John the Revelator. 

George Worthen, aged about 75, St. George, Utah. August 22, 1939. 


15 

I remember reading of a man travelling with his team—believe he was 
hauling lumber—and they said that there was a man wanted a ride. He 
stopped and let him get on. It seemed to be in a country where there was 
not many trees, more of a desert. So they conversed about one thing and 
another for quite a little while. Finally the man driving—the other one 
was setting behind him—asked a question and turned and he was gone. 
There was no possible chance for him to get away. That was published 


early. 
Calvin Hall, aged 75, Washington, Utah. December 28, 1939. 


16 


President Ivans was riding up past the Chadburn ranch and he picked 
up an old man who told him lots of wonderful things to come. It got 
dark and he looked around to say something to him and he was gone. He 
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had never seen him before and has never seen him since. He thought that 
he may have been one of the Three Nephites. 
Mr. Brooks, aged about 50, caretaker, St. George Temple, St. George, Utah. Re- 
told by the author from an oral account. 


17 
During the early years here in Utah one of them (i.., the Three 
Nephites) taught school, and put them through the grades real fast. 
When he did go out he would disappear. Don’t know just what town. I 
believe they are around all right—in fact, that is their duty, to be around. 
Moses E. Gifford, aged about 65, Springdale, Utah. August 21, 1939. 


C—Versions iy WuicH a Miracutous Hearinec Is PERForMED or PRrovi- 
pENTIAL Apvice Is Given By ONE oF THE THREE NEPHITES 


18 


There is a story connected with the road up past the volcanos. They 
told of the man that was riding along there and—I am not sure whether 
he was ill or what the situation was—but someone came up and asked him 
for a ride, and this man was distressed over conditions generally—I can’t 
tell you what man it was but I remember hearing this ever so many times. 
He was riding up through Dameron Valley. As the story went, conditions 
were getting so serious and he wanted to know if it wouldn’t be better for 
him to return to Salt Lake with his family, but some man, without his 
realizing why, came into view and stopped him and asked him if he 
might ride. He asked him what his distress was over. He told him that 
patience was all that was needed, and that if he continued to do his work 
as he was doing it—continued to fulfill his calling as he wanted to, he 
wouldn’t regret it. As he talked with him he seemed almost to have a 
familiar knowledge of the man. He turned his head, and when he turned 
it back the man was gone. It wasn’t a dream—it was no mystery—it was a 
fact. The impression came to him then that this was one of the Three 
Nephites. 

Mabel Jarvis, aged about 45, St. George, Utah. August 22, 1939. 


19 

A family living in a small Utah town whose genealogy was English 
were searching for genealogical material. They came to a point where 
they could go no further back. A stranger appeared in the street and gave 
to the children of the family a newspaper which had been published in 
England three days before. In the paper was published a list of names and 
dates from tombstones which made connections with the material they 
already had. The stranger told them nothing. 
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From the family of Apostle Ballard who died in 1939. Details may be 
had from some member of the Ballard family. 
Olivia McHugh, aged about 30, Salt Lake City. August 24, 1939. 


20 


There was the story of the company that went to San Juan. They came 
to a place where they just seemed to be corralled in. They didn’t know 
which way to move—couldn’t see any way out. Then they saw a man 
coming toward them and he explained the route for them, and they 
started on the way he indicated, and then they lost him and found they 
didn’t know where he went or where he had come from—just suddenly 
conscious that he was gone. Now they thought that he was one of the 


Three Nephites. 
William R. Palmer, aged about 55, Cedar City, Utah. August 22, 1939. 


21 


It was one of the Nibley family in Logan, I believe. One of the young 
boys was on a mission in Europe—it may have been during the war—and 
he died. Of course it took some time to get the word, it was early enough 
that they couldn’t cable. It just happened that the night he died someone 
rode up on a beautiful white stallion. No one knew him, and he handed 
the people a note notifying them that their son had died. Two weeks later 
they verified that he had died just at the moment that the note was de- 
livered. They couldn’t ever trace the person, but assumed that it was one 


of the Three Nephites that delivered the message. 
Ray B. West, Jr., aged about 30, Cedar City, Utah. December 30, 1939. 


22 


This was in Provo. Old David John was Stake President there one time, 
lived in a big two story house on Third South. It happened in the winter 
time. The snow was very deep on the ground, especially so, and for days 
the family hadn’t gone outside for anything. It was in the—I don’t know 
just why they were so isolated—think they were quarantined for a con- 
tagious disease—one of the children was very ill. They didn’t have tele 
phones, and the mother had no way of summoning help. In the night a 
knock came on the door and she went to the door, and a very benevolent 
looking man was standing there. She described him as kind-looking with 
a snow-white beard. He said he had been sent and he understood there 
was sickness and they needed help. Her first thought was that he was ont 
of the brethren in the ward. Then a little later she thought, “He isn’t any 
one I know—he isn’t anyone that lives in Provo.” He placed his hands on 
the child’s head and blessed the child, and she immediately went to sleep. 
It was so cold and the snow was so deep that she asked him to set up t0 
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the fire and dry his feet, and then she looked at his feet and there was no 
sow on them and they were dry. She immediately thought he had left 
his over-shoes outside by the door, and she asked him if he had. He looked 
at her and smiled. When he did speak his voice was very mellow and 
musical. He said he must go. She tried to prevail on him to stay, but he 
said he must go. She went out with him to the door, and then came in. 
Then she thought how strange it was how he got to the door, there was 
such a narrow space between the house and fence. It seemed to her that 
it would be impossible for him to walk around, the snow was so deep. The 
door was one that they didn’t use at all. Out of curiosity she took a lan- 
tern, but she couldn’t see any tracks in the snow, either coming or going. 
Only then it flashed across her that he was one of the Three Nephites. 
Later this was written in the Improvement Era by the person who was 
the sick child. She immediately recovered and wrote the story in detail. 
Larene K. Bleeker, aged about 45, Salt Lake City, Utah. August 12, 1939. We 
have not been able to find the published account of this version. 


23 

He just came there one night, and I was a great hand to take in people. 
He stayed there all night and had supper and breakfast and a bed. He 
sid he was going to Fort Bridger, he had been to California and all over 
creation, and he stayed, and he had a horse and a pack horse and a dog. 
He asked us if he could stay there all night so he stayed, and my husband 
and him set up and talked, and he told about California and things like 
that. When we got supper ready he let his hair down, it hung on his shoul- 
ders and one of the girls said he looked like he might be the Saviour with 
long hair. He stayed and talked about California, and it was long about 
the time of the war (i.e., Spanish-American War), and he talked about 
ancient things, I’ve forgot now. They (the stranger and her husband) set 
up and talked a long while, and then he went to bed. When John, my 
husband, asked him questions he said, “That’s what my prophets would 
say.” He stayed all night and when he asked for his bill my husband told 
him it wasn’t anything, and he might be able to feed him sometime (i.e., 
the stranger might be able to feed the husband). One of the little boys had 
scarlet fever and he went over to the cradle and said, “Have you got a 
sick baby here?” “Yes, he’s got scarlet fever.” “Well, you won't have any 
more of it,” and we didn’t. That’s about the story. I couldn’t tell you 
what he talked about or anything. That’s about all of it. He talked about 
California and he said, “We'll have plenty of war and rumors of war.” 
He went on and we never heerd tell of him—nobody did. Nobody else 
seemed to have seen him or heerd of him. He was quite an intelligent 
man. 

Mrs. John Myers, aged about 70, Panguitch, Utah. August 17, 1939. Mrs. Myers 
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said this happened about forty-three years ago, at the time of the war in Manila 
Bay. She said that she did not know that he was one of the Three Nephites, but 
obviously from the promptings of her daughter-in-law she had previously told 
the story as an instance of the visitation of one of the Three Nephites. 


24 
The story was told relating the experience of Mrs. John Myers of Pan. 
guitch: that a strange man came to the house asking for food, that after 
he was fed he gave her a blessing and disappeared mysteriously, and that 
Mrs. Myers was convinced this visitor was one of the Three Nephites, 
Told by an unidentified inhabitant of Panguitch, Utah, aged about §5, and retold 
by the author from his oral version. Compare No. 23, which is Mrs. Myers’ own 
account, 


25 
She had been nursing and was going across a flat sort of, between towns, 
and was wondering what to do with the people. There was a sort of epi- 
demic, vomiting—just couldn’t keep them from vomiting. She was walk- 
ing along thinking, and heard someone by her. It was a gray-bearded man, 
and he said, “You’re a nurse, aren’t you?” “Yes.” “You're having a lot of 
trouble and don’t know what to do?” “Yes, we are having trouble,” she 
answered. He told her what to do and she tried it out—I don’t know what 
the remedy was—it seemed so simple. She looked down, and when she 
looked up again he was gone. I remember hearing mother telling it when 
I was a little child—I don’t remember the details. 
May M. McAllister, aged about 50, St. George, Utah. December 27, 1939. The 
account purports to relate the experience of the narrator’s grandmother in one 
of the Mormon settlements of Old Mexico. 


26 


Mrs. May Martinson McAllister told this one about her grandmother 
in old Mexico. It happened in one of the communities there was an epi- 
demic. They had a number of deaths, and so many of them were so crit- 
ically and so seriously ill. This grandmother was a sort of town midwife, 
and she was going about from house to house helping with this sickness 
and as she was passing through a particular section she had been studying 
and worrying and praying about it, and she felt that unless they had help 
it would wipe out the community. As she went along a man came along 
and told her what to do for it, and it was some simple old remedy—some 
herb that grew in the vicinity. She followed his instructions, and there 
was not another death in the whole community from that disease. 

Juanita Brooks, aged about 40, St. George, Utah. August 22, 1939. Compare Mrs 
McAllister’s own account, No. 25. 
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D—One oF THE THREE Nepuires Miracutous.y FurnisHes Foop or Gives 
a BLESSING OF PLENTY IN EXCHANGE FOR HospITALITY 


27 

| was travelling through northern Wyoming, and came down to the 
little town of Lovell. There was a little printing shop there putting out a 
country newspaper, the Lovell Chronicle. I was interested in country 
newspapers then and started looking through the files. One of the head- 
lines of about 1929 or 1930 had a whole column headed, Miraculous 
Deliverance. 1 had about half an hour so I started to read it. Believe it fits 
in with your folklore. 

There was a family named Burnham that lived in Draper. He was a 
miller. He owned a mill around there. His grainery was full of grain. 
When the neighbors came there to buy meal, he loaned them half a sack 
but wouldn’t sell. He said if they run out before they got some more to 
come back and he’d loan them another half a sack—he said that half a 
sack was easier to carry than a full sack. It went on until shortly after New 
Years. In January a neighbor came and he loaned them half of the last 
sack in the grainery. The neighbors said they didn’t know what they were 
going to do—most of the people were going to starve. The ground was 
frozen. It was before the episode of the gulls, before 1856. At any rate, an- 
other neighbor came in before an hour was passed. He split half a sack, 
and put a quarter of the sack in the bin. This he split several times until 
his own bin was empty. A neighbor came in for meal and he said there 
wasn't any. He said, “Brother Burnham, can’t you do something? The 
Stake High Council met and asked for a special fast day and it’s been held. 
Something has to happen.” “Well,” he said, “we might go out and shake a 
few sacks; that’s the only thing I know of.” They went back out to shake 
a few sacks and every sack was full of meal. 

This was attributed to the Three Nephites. 

This was written over the affidavit of John Burnham. 

Orville S. Johnson, aged about 40, Salt Lake City, Utah. August 12, 1939. 


28 


There were two young missionaries that had been travelling in the 
eastern part of the United States when the mission was first opened. They 
were travelling without purse or script—going without help from home, 
or anything at all. The poor youngsters hadn’t found much help—they 
were just starved—just didn’t find anyone that would give them anything. 
They were walking between two towns—it’s strange that I have forgotten 
the place. They finally knelt down under the trees and prayed that a way 
would be opened up for them to get something to eat—they were so 
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hungry. They walked a mile or two farther and a man approached them, 
He had a kindliness about him, a mellowness. He gave them a warm loaf 
of bread. Of course they were thrilled to death to have it. One of them 
wrote and told his mother about it—he just walked along toward them 
and then walked away from them. His mother said that it was a strange 
thing. She wrote back to them that the very night that they had been given 
the loaf of bread, she had baked bread and put it on the table, and a man 
came asking for bread. She gave him a warm loaf of that bread. The 
fellow always felt that he had eaten his own mother’s bread. 
Hortense Anderson, aged about 40, Salt Lake City, Utah. August 12, 1939. 


29 

A missionary was travelling “without purse or script.” He was very 
hungry, and he knelt and prayed to the Lord for food. After walking a 
short way further he found a loaf of newly-baked bread on the side of the 
road. He wrote to his mother telling her of the miraculous way in which 
the Lord had come to his aid. 

At the same time that he mailed the letter, one also was being posted to 
him from his mother in Utah. It told of an experience she had had on the 
same day and at the same hour that he had found the loaf of bread. She 
was taking from the oven a “batch” of bread when a man knocked at the 
door and asked for food. She gave him a loaf of her newly-baked bread, 
and then went to the window to see if the man was going to ask her 
neighbors for food. Although the man had not had time to get beyond her 
front gate, he was not to be seen, nor could she find any trace of him. It is 
believed that he was one of the Three Nephites sent to secure food for her 
missionary son. 

Lenore Lewis Williams, aged about 30, Logan, Utah. July 25, 1939. Retold by 
the author from an oral account. 


30 

This was back in either the central or southern states in rather difficult 
times when they were without bread—without food. They had been turned 
away so much and finally in just desperation—one was just faint with 
hunger—finally they supplicated the Lord for help, you know, and found 
a package with bread in it. I believe that they said some man stepped up 
to them and said he would see that they got bread. From that man’s wife's 
(the missionary’s wife) baking that day a loaf, wrapped to keep it fresh, 
was missing and the towel around it, and the man recognized the towel. 
The thought they had—that the man told them he would see that they 
had bread, not to give up and he would see that they got bread—was that 
he was one of the Three Nephites. When they picked up the bread, the 
man recognized it as his wife’s baking of bread and her towel. 

Mabel Jarvis, aged about 45, St. George, Utah. August 22, 1939. 
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31 

In the William Burton family in Ogden—when the first settlers came 
in-they were very scarce of provisions. This certain family didn’t have 
any four—the father had gone away—they didn’t know what they were 
going to do—there were younger children. After the father had gone a 
man drove up and came in with a sack of flour. He said, “Is this so-and- 
o's place?” “Yes.” “Here’s a sack of flour for you.” The woman was so 
astonished—she wondered how much it would be. Flour wasn’t that 
plentiful. She went to the door to see where the man was but she couldn’t 


see him. 
Mary Petterson, aged about 50, Salt Lake City, Utah. August 12, 1939. 


32 
A man is crossing the desert and is out of water. Finally he’s in a 
desperate condition. He kneels down and prays, and a fellow comes along 
and tells him to go half a mile and he'll come to a barrel of water. He does. 
Dr. F. M. McHugh, aged about 50, Salt Lake City, Utah. August 4, 1939. Dr. 
McHugh said he remembered only the skeleton of this story, which he has given 
supra. 
33 
The story was told by a woman about fifty years old, relating an experi- 
ence of her sister, who said that two strange men came to her door begging 
for food, that she complied with their request and fed them, after which 
they got up from the table and blessed her, saying that she would never 
after be in want. They left the house and disappeared mysteriously, and 


no one ever knew where they went. 
Told by an unidentified inhabitant of Panguitch, Utah, and retold from her 


oral account by the author. August 17, 1939. 


34 

My daughter was out in Pintura—she’s now in Salt Lake City—said that 
she was sitting in the house one day and an aged gentleman came and 
asked if he could get a little something to eat. She said yes, and she pre- 
pared the meal. He talked to her and encouraged her and blessed her, and 
in a little while said, “I must be going.” She walked out—never thought 
anything—just as he had gone she stepped out to the highway and couldn’t 
see anything of him. She always thought it was one (i.c., of the Three 
Nephites). 

George Worthen, aged about 75, St. George, Utah. August 22, 1939. 


35 
This happened to great-grandma Atkinson. This man came to the door 
and wanted something to eat, and they said he didn’t seem like a tramp 
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and they invited him in. They fixed him some breakfast, and after he had 
eaten his breakfast he thanked them and gave them a blessing-like, and 
was rather appreciative of it, and went out. They went out the other door, 
and never saw him—don’t know what way he went—up the street or 


down the street, or where. 
Phyllis Hatch, aged about 45, Woods Cross, Utah. August 10, 1939. 


E.—UNctassiFIED VERSIONS 


36 

I am the only one living in my father’s family now. My brother was 
going up to Schonesberg and saw one of them (i.e., one of the Three 
Nephites) dressed in blue—saw one walking up the hill, walked up the 
hill just as straight as—as anywhere. Of course there was another one my 
son saw—sitting on the doorstep of the old schoolhouse—thought he was 
one of the Three Nephites. Then there has been an old fellow visiting 
somebody from time to time—might be one of the Nephites. Then my 
step-mother—my mother died when I was nine months old—she got up 
and walked around the house during the night and said she saw an old 
man sitting in my father’s chair, and he reached out and got a book. That 
was one of the Three Nephites. 

Moses E. Gifford, aged about 65, Springdale, Utah. August 21, 1939. 


37 

One of the most interesting stories we tell here is in connection with 
the town of Washington. There was one young Danishman by the name 
of Ithimer Sprague. He was a young fellow in his teens, apparently not 
very attractive to the young people, and they generally didn’t invite him 
out to their parties. He was under training as a carpenter, and decided 
there was a way into the society in Washington, and he made a pair of 
boot soles that he could put on his hands and make back-tracks. When 
there was a party or a shower he would manage to be around the building 
during the evening and put these backward tracks around that were dis 
turbing evidence of visitors, and he always managed the next day to all 
someone’s attention to the fact that giants had been here again, and the 
entire community got so stirred up about it. Some of them decided they 
were getting visitations from one of the Three Nephites, so they held: 
mass meeting and required everyone able to attend the mass meeting, and 
they said if there wasn’t someone there that knew about them they would 


send a runner to Brigham Young for help, or move in a body to S: | 
George. At the meeting the young lady that Ithimer Sprague had bees | 
courting noticed him, that he didn’t say anything and sort of laughet | 
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when they were talking about the tracks—he’d put his hand up and smile 
back of it. So after the meeting she went up to him and said, “Ithimer, 
you may walk home with me tonight.” And then on the way home she 
said, “Aw, now, who was it?” 
Mabel Jarvis, aged about 45, St. George, Utah. August 22, 1939. The episode is 
said to have taken place in the late 1860's. 


38 

Well, I just remember a little (about Ithimer Sprague). About him 
going up to the cemetery pretending to be one of the Three Nephites, 
trying to deceive them that way. He used to live up here a couple of 
blocks. Ithimer had unusual large feet and they used to make fun of him 
quite a bit for having those large feet. Finally he got so he’d make a little 
fun over it for hisself. He made some shoes that was much larger than his 
feet and put them on and went around town, different places. He’d take 
as large steps as he could, to raise a little excitement. Thought it was pretty 
good and continued it. Finally people began to surmise what it could have 
been. Some had one idea, some another, some thought it was one of the 
Three Nephites. He went up around the cemetery and built fires and got 
gunny sacks, burlap. Afterwards some thought some one had been camp- 
ing there. He got a stick so he could take larger steps. They had spies out 
on the road, some this way (pointing), and some out here, different places. 
It just seemed as though they would just miss him. After a long while, be- 
fore they found out who it was anyhow, he told them—let them know at 


last who he was. 
Calvin Hall, aged 75, Washington, Utah. December 28, 1939. 


39 

Ithimer Sprague was a young man that lived here in Washington, and 
he was quite a kind of a comical, good-natured fellow, and the way I 
understood this he built up this big track somebody had made out here, 
and it kind of started a rumor. It started that somebody had found where 
they had made a bed in the river, and stuff like that. They all believed it to 
be one of the Three Nephites. He walked about in different places with 
big shoes on and people got quite excited about it. I guess he got up this 
scheme to create a little excitement. It was kind of curious about these big 
tracks, the way he planted them in mud and sand and around. 

Isaac Nielsen, aged 92, Washington, Utah. December 28, 1939. 


40 
My aunt Rosina had always made it a point never to turn a person away 
from her door. One week she had had so many tramps and visitors and so 
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forth that she felt she couldn’t feed any one else. She saw a man coming 
who looked as if he might be a salesman, so she told her daughter just to 
tell him that she didn’t have time to talk to him, and so when the man 
came to the door she sent him on without finding out what he wanted, 
It worried my aunt, and she asked her daughter what he wanted but she 
didn’t know. Since that time the Bermuda Grass has come up so thick in 
her yard she can’t get it out, and she says it is because she sent that man 
away. 
Juanita Brooks, aged about 40, St. George, Utah. August 22, 1930. 


41 
My brother, George Millit in Cedar City, told me about a woman telling 
him about a man coming. He was one of the Three Nephites. She said 
that she was going to cut the bread, and he said, “Break it, lady.” He 
wanted her to break it. He asked her if she was happy with her husband. 
Mrs. Moses E. Gifford, aged about 65, Springdale, Utah. August 21, 1939. 


42 
I was in the Veterans’ Hospital for a while and there were several of the 
World War veterans told about people going along the road between 
Panguitch and Kanab and one of these immortalized prophets (i.e., Three 


Nephites) suddenly appeared. 
Murray E. King, aged about 60, Salt Lake City, Utah. August 11, 1939. 


43 
During practice of the United Order at Orderville, Utah, people were 
frightened by the appearance of enormous tracks, human tracks, in the 
village one morning, which people were assured were of one of the Three 


Nephites. 
Murray E. King, aged about 60, Salt Lake City, Utah. August 11, 1939. Cp. Nos. 


37, 38, 39. 


F.—Venrsions Co.L.ecrep By Hector LEE 


The following three versions were sent to the author by Mr. Hector Lee 
of the University of Utah, after the preceding article was prepared for 
publication. Since these versions are so picturesque and so typical of the 
legend of the Three Nephites, they are presented here although it has been 
impossible to include them in the analysis. 


44 
A Visit of a Nephite to Mrs. Charles C. Edwards, Lehi, Utah 


Due to numerous requests of my family, relatives and friends I have 
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written the following true account of visits paid me on November 27, 1908, 
and December 23, 1908, of a personage who I have every reason to believe 
was one of the Three Nephites. I have written the account of the visit 
exactly as it occurred. 


November 27, 1908 


About nine o'clock in the morning the door knob shook. I said, “Wait 
Buddies,” thinking it was the twins, but went to the door and a man stood 
there. He said, “Good morning,” I said “Good morning,” and waited a 
minute to see what he wanted but he never said a word. I said, “Will you 
come in and warm, you look cold.” He stepped inside the house and said, 
"Yes lady. I am cold and hungry.” 

I told him to take the chair and warm, and I would get him something 
to eat. I asked him would he have tea or coffee and he said, “Just a cup 
of hot water.” I said, “Do you like fried potatoes.” He said, “No.” I said, 
“What will you have?” He said, “A cup of hot water and bread.” So I 
went and got it ready. When I began to cut the bread he said, “Don’t cut 
the bread, lady.” I asked him what I should do and he said, “Break it.” 

He asked me, “Do you mind me taking my shoes off, there are stones 
in them.” I told him no and he took off both shoes and one stocking. His 
stockings were white. I saw his foot, it looked like wax, it was so white 
and pretty. I said, “Your stockings are thin for this kind of weather,” and 
I went and got a pair of Charlie’s woolen socks and told him to put them 
on and he took the socks and put them on the back of the rocker. He 
said, “My feet are not cold.” 

He frightened me so badly I was sick. I know his feet did not have any 
blood in them. I told him I had his breakfast ready but that it wasn’t much 
fora hungry man—bread and water—and he said “That is all I eat.” 

I sat on a chair behind his, and he said, “Come where I can see you,” so 
I went where he could see me. Velma was asleep and I was so frightened 
I did not know what to do. He asked me if I was afraid and I said, “No,” 
but I was. He said, “Do you think your husband thinks as much of you 
as you do of him?” I said, “I guess he does, he married me and a man 
could not be any better to a wife than he is to me.” He said, “You haven’t 
been to the Temple and been sealed.” I said, “How do you know?” He 
said “Well, I do know.” He got up and took his hat and went to the door, 
but the knob shook. I said, “Shall I open it for you,” and he stepped back, 
and I opened the door. He said, “Good day.” I watched him go past two 
windows and I was going to the door to watch him go, and under the 
table there was a funny thing on the floor. I picked it up and went after 
the man but he was gone. I could not find him. I laid the thing on a 
wooden horse outside the door and went in the house to see if Velma was 
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all right. I went up to tell mother and father about it. The fire was out and 
I went out for some wood, and looked on the horse but the thing wa 
gone. 


December 23, 1908 


About the same time in the morning the door knob shook and jt 
frightened me for a minute. I went to the door but there wasn’t anyone 
there, but I knew when the knob shook the same man was back, 0 | 
thought if it is him back again, I am going to be brave and see what he 
wants. About that time it shook again. I went to the door. He stood in the 
middle of the floor before he or I spoke. The very first words he said were, 
“There is an unhappy spirit on the other side that wishes to go and mingk 
with those with the robes, but he cannot until his temple work is done” 
He asked, “Do you know who that is?” I said, “No, unless it is my hus 
band’s father, Mr. Edwards.” He said, “Yes, that is who it is.” 

He said, “Do you know what I am?” I said, “No, unless you are one of 
the Nephites.” He said, “I am one of the Three.” I asked why he came to 
me and he said, “It was to you I was sent.” I asked him if he could go to 
Charlie and tell him what he wanted, and he said, “No, I can only go 
where I am sent.” He said, “Will you have this done in three years?” | 
said, “Yes, I will.” He said, “I came to you a while back but you were 
frightened, but you and your baby that is yet to be born will be blessed,” 
I asked him why he took off his shoes when he came before and he said 
“To show you that I am immortal.” I asked him if he was hungry and if 
he wanted something to eat, and he said, “No, I ate here the last, and 
that will do me a long time.” He said, “My time is up. I must go.” I asked 
him if I could touch him. He said, “What do you want to touch me for?” 
I said, “To see if you are like us,” and he said, “No,” so I did not touch 
him. 

I opened the door and he went out. I went to the window to watch him 
but he did not pass the window. I opened the door but the man was gone. 


Mrs. Charles C. Edwards 
Lehi, Utah 


45 


Substantiation of the “Three Nephites” 
by Glen J. Brown 


Incident: One encountered by my father, George E. Brown, and John J. Oldroyd, 
over twenty-five years ago. The incident occurred on the Island of Vancouver 

B. C. 
Five years prior to this incident, two “Mormon” elders had _ been 
accused of criminally assaulting a young woman on the Island of Var 
couver. For some reason they were proved guilty of the charge and 
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entenced according to the law of the Island. (The church, as well as the 
missionaries who were involved, believed that the act was purposely com- 
mitted by enemies of Mormonism who arranged the evidence in such a 
way that it was possible to convict the Mormon elders). 

The church immediately closed the mission and refrained from sending 
additional elders into that field. Later, when the church officials believed 
that the people had partially forgotten the incident, they sent my father 
and John J. Oldroyd to open the mission. They found the natives of the 
Island as hostile toward the Mormons as ever. Everywhere they were 
looked down upon as potential criminals. People shied away from them. 

One evening they decided to hold a street meeting. They knew feeling 
was running high and that they would probably be molested, but they 
decided to go ahead regardless. After obtaining a permit from the city 
officials, who again reminded them of the intolerance of the people, they 
commenced their meeting. They had little more than started when down 
the street marched a large group of men and boys carrying several large 
pots of melted tar and several old feather ticks. The leader walked directly 
to my father and asked him if he was a Mormon. Much to the satisfaction 
of the mob, my father answered him in the affirmative. 

Some of the members of the mob began to tear open the feather ticks, 
while others stirred the still warm tar. Just as the mob leader and two or 
three of the mobsters began to tear the clothes from my father’s body, a 
white-haired gentleman (no one saw him arrive at the scene) grasped the 
leader by the wrists and said in a loud commanding voice, “I have heard 
these boys preach back in the old country, and they are all right. Now 
let them alone.” 

At this the mob leader showed signs of wanting to fight. (The mob 
leader was a huge, muscular type of man). Immediately, the new comer 
grasped him at the nape of the neck with one hand and by the belt with 
the other and shook him so soundly, taking him completely off his feet, 
that when he had finished the mobster could not stand without assistance. 
Members of his mob picked him up, gathered up their feathers and tar, 
and departed much faster than they had appeared. 

My father and his companion thanked the white-haired man for what 
he had done and asked him to stay and attend the remainder of the meet- 
ing. He accepted their invitation and stood directly in front of them 
throughout the services. In the meantime, a large crowd had assembled, 
partly to hear what the elders had to say and partly to get a glimpse of 
the man who had humbled the mobsters. Eventually the crowd got so 
large that automobile traffic was completely blocked on the corner where 
the meeting was being held. 

After my father and Mr. Oldroyd had both spoken, and it was time to 
close the meeting, the white-haired gentleman was still present. All during 
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this time he had stood in identically the same place, scarcely moving, Mr, 
Oldroyd closed the meeting with prayer, as was the custom, and then 
looked at the spot where the man had been standing. It was vacant, (This 
was before anyone in the crowd had moved at all). No one had seen him 
go, not even the people who had been standing at his side. 

Quite a commotion followed. Members of the crowd were Personally 
questioned as to whether they had seen the man leave or not; no one had 
even so much as seen him move from the spot. 

It seems that someone in the crowd would have seen him leave if he had 
left in the usual way—by walking. Remembering that the crowd was large 
and the people were pushed closely together, also that he had been pointed 
out and looked at by everyone, it seems strange that no one saw him leave, 
He would have had to push his way through the crowd in order to depan 
from the scene, yet he disappeared instantaneously. Many said that they 
saw him standing in front of the platform during the offering of prayer, 

As I understand it, the Nephites are supposed to be able to appear and 
disappear at will; on this, was based the conclusion that he might have 
been one of those three. 


46 

At the time of the following incident, we, John D. Mayer and family, 
were living at Barnes’ Hotel, Mississippi City, Mississippi. My father was 
owner and proprietor of the hotel. When two years of age, I became very 
ill with acute meningitis from taking cold with the measles. My body was 
so badly drawn that the back of my head and my feet were touching, My 
family had called in five of the leading physicians of New Orleans 
Louisiana; all pronounced the case hopeless. 

One afternoon my father was standing on the lawn in front of the hotel 
talking with some of the boarders when a well-dressed man with skin % 
fair it was almost transparent appeared before him and asked if he had 
any work he could do. My father, paying little attention to him, answered 
no—that he had all of the workmen that he needed. Then the stranger 
gave his name as Osburn and said, “I only want a room and board for 
work. I am travelling without money.” And when asked what kind of 
work he could do, he answered, “Anything.” So arrangements were made 
that he work for his room and board. Then he said, “I understand that you 
have a very sick child,” and in the course of conversation asked to see me. 
He seemed so concerned that my father had all confidence in him in the 
sick room. He met my mother and expressed his regret as to my severt 
illness. 

That was all he said about my condition at the time, but he kept in very 
close contact. He set to work about the place, supervised the building of 
beautiful little cottage, did some wonderful carving and found work ia 
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sme of the buildings in the city, but he would never accept money. He 
aid that he had no need of money. He mentioned to my sister and others 
that he said things to the dead just the same as the living. The servants 
and many of the boarders were much concerned over his being there, and 
called him a spiritualist, and were afraid to be near him. 

One eve, after Mr. Osburn had been at our home several days, the 
doctor called the family together and told them that I would not live 
through the night. After the doctor had hurried away, Mr. Osburn came 
and stood at the door of my room. On being invited in, he went to my 
mother and said, “Don’t grieve. Your baby is not going to die. I have 
communed with the other world and she cannot go. She has a work here 
that no one else can do. She will pass the crisis tonight and you will all see 
an improvement in the morning.” 

Mr. Osburn remained at our home for several weeks during my con- 
valescence, and one day while my father was in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
he came to my uncle who was making his home with us at the time and 
told him that he had an important appointment and would have to leave 
immediately. My uncle asked him to wait with us until my father’s return, 
but he said, “I can leave easier while he is away. He holds me.” As he 
spoke, he vanished. 

All during my girlhood I had heard members of the family mention the 
visit of this strange man, but I had not heard the story until some time 
after we had met some of the Mormon elders and the family had been 
converted. My father and aunt and uncle who were living with us had 
been baptized into the church in England when my father was just a boy, 
but had lost all trace of the church. They at once renewed their covenants, 
but the rest of us did not have the courage to be baptized. We drifted 
along for years, and when I finally asked my mother to come and be 
baptized with me, she told me this story and stated that this was the 
answer to the stranger’s statement that I was spared for a work that no 
one else could do. 

(Told May 13, 1938 by Mrs. Jeppson to Mr. Lee.) 


V.—GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Some significant conclusions about the form, origin, and propagation 
of the legend of the Three Nephites seem justified from a study of the 
published, manuscript, and oral versions which we have reported. One 
motif is so universally characteristic of all the versions that it seems to 
form the nucleus for the entire legend: namely, that an old man with 
white hair and a long white beard (13 versions), believed to be one of the 
ancient Nephite apostles (35 versions), either one of these apostles or John 
the Beloved (4 versions), John the Beloved alone (1 version), or the 
Wandering Jew (1 version), miraculously appears and disappears (40 
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versions), bringing a message of the truthfulness of Christ's gospel (18 
versions), a blessing in exchange for hospitality (8 versions), performing 
a miraculous healing (6 versions), miraculously providing food for people 
in need (6 versions), or doing some other good deed (8 versions). This 
mysterious prophet appears alone in all but three versions, in which he is 
accompanied with his two Nephite associates. In 8 versions he is Portrayed 
as an eternal wanderer. A few versions mention his plain, or even tattered 
clothes, and others refer to his perfect state of health in spite of his great 
age. The fact that at least 6 of the 52 versions have their locale in the 
Southern States and are reported by missionaries to that region is inter- 
esting, and suggests the possibility that a legend of John the Beloved or of 
the Wandering Jew must have been common there in the 1880's and later, 

A study of the authenticity of the versions we have gathered gives in- 
teresting results. Although in almost every instance the miraculous in- 
cident reported is ascribed to a particular individual, either living or dead, 
only 8 of them have been told by an individual who purports to narrate 
his own experience. Twelve were reported by individuals who had received 
their accounts directly from persons who had claimed to have received the 
visitation of one of the Three Nephites. The remaining 32 might be termed 
“traditional,” although most of these were referred to particular indi- 
viduals. 

It seems clear that the direct inspiration for the legend is the Book of 
Mormon, since at least 41 of the 52 versions reported in this article def. 
nitely state or imply that the mysterious visitor was one of the three 
Nephite apostles. The extent of the influence of Biblical and other tradi- 
tion on the passage of the Book of Mormon which reports the mission 
and special dispensation of the Three Nephites is a more difficult problem. 
Certainly there is little doubt that the passage of the Bible (John 21:20-25) 
which reports the special mission of John the Beloved was in Joseph 
Smith’s mind when he wrote of the Nephite apostles in the Book of 
Mormon. That Joseph Smith himself was familiar with the European 
legend of the Wandering Jew is less likely and could not be maintained at 
least until it is shown that this legend was popular in New England 
during the early years of the nineteenth century. However, it does seem 
to be true that the legend of the Wandering Jew, brought to Utah by early 
converts from Germany or England, circulated among the Mormons 
during the first two or three decades of Utah’s history and was slowly 
absorbed by the greater spiritual vitality of the Three Nephites lore. That 
this transformation was already well under way by the time that the 
Mormons arrived in the Great Salt Lake Valley is suggested by Mr. Ben- 
jamin G. Ferris, Territorial Secretary to Utah in 1851-1852, who writes 
that a Mormon whom he met in Utah “was perfectly sure that he had seen 
one of the three Lamanites spoken of in the Book of Mormon, who wet 
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to wander over the earth until the final consummation of all things . . .”"" 


Finally there seems to be a certain influence on the vitality of this legend 
from religious legends of John the Beloved which must have part 
the Southern States and which were encountered there by the Mor . 
Elders and assimilated to the Three Nephites legend which th ‘had 
acquired from the Book of Mormon. _ 
Of particular interest is the vitality of this legend as it appears in Utah 
at the present time. What may be termed “first hand” accounts are be ; 
ing rare, Yet the traditional accounts are still numerous and ar ni 
frequently applied to the early pioneers than to contem eal “The 
legend, moreover, has a certain accretional energy which cadies se ie 
attribute many events which seem miraculous, such as healings st om 
and providential occurrences, to one of the Three Nephites tn f oe ly 
to John the Beloved. Thus it is that the legend has slowly he ge b 
a large part of the legendary phenomena of the Mormon mops 
= at least to some extent, the religious epic of the Mormon 


11 Utah and the Mormons, New York, 1854, p. 311 
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ORIGIN LEGEND OF THE NAVAJO EAGLE CHANT 


By Franc J. Newcoms 


Each Navajo chant, which may be a long ceremony lasting as many as 
nine days, is based upon a legend which explains its origin and many parts 
of the ritual. There are perhaps as many as fifty of the chants, each with 
its story. Many of the chants are believed to have magic power for curing 
diseases. Others, however, are thought to bring supernatural help in carry. 
ing out difficult pursuits. Of such is the Eagle Chant, now rarely sung 
since eagles are scarce in the Navajo country, and because hunting is not 
carried on ceremonially as it previously was. For this reason the legend is 
important, since it explains in detail various practices of eagle-catching and 
the rites which make it successful. 

The legend follows a pattern in which Navajo chant myths are often 
cast: a tale of wandering—here it is two girls who meet a young man— 
contests of power, success by the hero in various pursuits, encounters with 
supernatural beings, the acquisition of power, songs and ceremonial para- 
phernalia; and finally, learning the organization of the whole unit to 
which the various details belong, in other words, the accumulation of all 
the knowledge that goes into the making of a chant. After the hero has 
learned it, he practises it so as to teach the people, and after they have 
mastered all the details, the hero, who is after all a god, disappears. 

The legend was told by Old Be’ale, now deceased, who lived near New- 
comb, New Mexico. His medicine bundle contained an “eagle” just like the 
one described on p. 76. 

The ceremony of the present day commemorates the scene where 
Monster Slayer made the fire as follows: the “hawk (or eagle) skins are 
piled on the brush, the eagle prayerstick is placed on top, and the whole 
arrangement is burned to ashes. This differs slightly from the legendary 
description of p. 72. 

Changing Woman, Talking God, xact’cé’éyan, whose name defies trans 
lation, First Man, and First Woman are some of the Navajo gods who 
enter into the story. 


Tue LEGEND 


Changing Woman, the chief goddess of the Navajo, was living on Huer- 
fano Mountain where there were five hogans, or Navajo houses. Thes 
hogans have now become mounds of rock. Changing Woman made two 
women of epidermis rubbed from under her breast. One was called White 
shell Woman; the other, Turquoise Woman. At that time the country was 
overrun with monsters which killed and devoured all the humans the 
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could find. For this reason the sisters were obliged to hide on the moun- 
win. They lived on wild seeds and berries. When, after a time, the supply 
was exhausted, the sisters were obliged to set out for some place which 
would provide them with food. 

Far to the north they could see the peaks of La Plata Mountain, and to 
the south the top of Mt. Taylor appeared dimly. The older woman said to 
her sister, “You go to the top of La Plata Mountain, observe everything 
you can. Meanwhile I will go to the mountain at the south and find out all 
[can. Then we will return here and report our discoveries to each other.” 

After so agreeing, the two women journeyed in opposite directions. The 
older sister returned to their original home first, and soon after at evening, 
her younger sister arrived back. At night they spoke of the journey. The 
older said, “My younger sister, what did you find on the mountain of the 
north?” 

“I found plenty of seeds and berries,’ answered Turquoise Woman, 
“but the frost had nipped them and they will not ripen. And what did 
you find, my older sister?” 

“I found seeds and berries fit for food on Mt. Taylor,” replied the older 
woman. “We should make the trip again and see if we can find anything 
more.” 

After so agreeing, the girls slept. 

Early the next morning they were awakened by calls, “whu, whu, whu, 
whu,” and “hakowa, hakowa, hakowa, hakowa.” They were terribly 
frightened, for they were afraid that the monsters who lived on the plain 
had finally tracked them and would destroy them. When they peeped out 
of the door of their dwelling, however, they saw Talking God and his 
companion, xact’cé’dyan, approaching. The gods entered, and Talking God 
gave an ear of white corn to the older girl, and an ear of yellow corn to 
the younger. 

The girls did not know what the gifts were, for they had never seen 
corn. Talking God explained, “I have given you a good present, and no 
matter who may ask for it, never give it away. There is no better thing in 
the world, for it is the gift of life.” After this brief explanation the gods 
left. 

The next day the sisters started out together for Mt. Taylor. They had 
not gone far when they killed and skinned a packrat. The older girl tied 
her ear of corn securely in the skin. 

As they journeyed on they came to a canyon in which they saw a large 
berry bush. “There must be water where the bushes are so tall and green,” 
said one. Behind the largest bush they found a spring of fine clear water, 
from which they drank. “We ought to name it,” suggested the younger, 
and the older said, “I name it Wild Cherry Spring.” For four days the 
sisters stayed at this place and lived on the wild fruits. 
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Again they took up their journey, and after a time found an open spring 
the surface of which was covered with hair shed by deer. The younger 
sister named it Bubbling Water, and this, as well as all the places named 
by the two girls, still exists in the Navajo country. After four days they 
went on. They came to another spring which they did not name. They 
accidentally left their flint knife behind at this place. On their way they 
missed the knife. The older girl looked back and said, “We'll name that 
place Water-under-flint.” 

They travelled a long way before they camped for the fourth time near 
another spring. They built a fire and were cooking their food, gruel made 
of ground seeds, in a black cooking pot, when a young man carrying a 
bow and arrows came up to them. Although the girls were too shy to 
speak to him, they offered him food and they all ate together. 

The young man asked the girls where they were going. They answered, 
“We have no permanent home. We are just wandering about looking for 
seeds and berries to eat.” 

He replied, “To the south the land is good. Plants and bushes are loaded 
with edible seeds and berries, but the way is beset with dangers. There is 
a danger called Spouting Water which tricks a stranger and finally drowns 
him. There are also big snakes which swallow strangers, and other mon- 
sters, large and small. One is horned and there are twelve destructive 
antelope. However, if you do as I direct, you will overcome the dangers 
and come safely to the land of plenty.” 

The girls followed the directions of the young stranger. A day’s journey 
from where they had met him they camped by a spring where a packrat 
lived and named it Packrat Water. They went on and came to the top of 
a rocky mesa having holes in which water had collected. Here they camped 
four days and, as they sat cooking on the fourth day, the stranger came 
again and sat down beside them. Again they fed him. He told them that 
he also was wandering in quest of food and game. The girls knew nothing 
of “rare game,” such as deer and antelope, because they had always lived 
on top of a mountain. 

The young man said, “At the side of the mesa a mountain lion killed a 
deer, but ate only a little, and most of the flesh and the hide still lie there. 
If you go there you can see what deer looks like and even obtain pieces 
of the skin.” 

The older sister broke a sharp piece from the edge of the black cooking 
pot and hung the rest of it in the crotch of a juniper tree, saying, “If we 
ever come back to this place we may need this pot.” 

The two girls then went to the carcass of the deer and cut off a piece of 
hide with a flint knife. This they scraped and softened to make a soft 
buckskin sack in which to carry seeds. 

Continuing on their journey the girls came to a spring under a high 
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diff. Since there were variegated rocks in the spring, the older girl named 
it “Glossy-under-the-rock.” They went on to a spring covered with green 
sum which they named, “Scum-is-in-wavy-patches.” On the fourth day 
of their stay here the strange young man visited them once more and they 
fed him. Once more he gave them advice, “If you go over yonder hill, you 
will find a deer killed by a wolf. The skin has not been badly torn and 
only a little of the flesh has been eaten.” 

The girls made a buckskin sack for the younger one and this time took 
some meat to provide them with food on their journey. At a spring which 
they passed an ear of corn was floating on the water. The older girl picked 
it out of the water, wondering, “What can it be?” “It looks something like 
the sacred corn we carry in our packs,” suggested the younger. Because of 
this occurrence the older sister named the spring, “Spring-of-floating- 
cornear.” 

They next came to a spring called “Adobe-house-spring,” where they 
camped four days. On the last morning their acquaintance, the young 
man, once more appeared and ate with them. He told them, “I saw a deer 
lying over there. A bobcat must have killed it, but he left it untouched.” 

He then led the girls to a high rock, and pointing across the plains, said 
to them, “Do you see those peaks, Jemez and Cabezon? The monsters, 
Tracking Bear and Big Snake, live there. To the right is Mt. Taylor where 
you are going. The Big Snakes have another home not far from the trail 
you are to take.” 

After the young man disappeared the girls skinned and butchered the 
deer. They spent four days cutting it up, making jerky, and curing the 
hide. From the buckskin they made a large sack in which to carry their 
supplies. Near the place was a high hill. The girls climbed it so as to 
choose their trail. Directly in front of the hill on which they stood another 
peak appeared right where they had been told to travel. As they looked, 
something on the hill seemed to move. “What can it be?” one of them 
whispered. “Perhaps it is one of the monsters and we shall be destroyed,” 
answered the other. 

After watching for some time so quietly that their breathing could 
hardly be heard, they concluded it was a flock of mountain sheep feeding, 
and the older girl named the peak, “Place-where-the-sheep-pasture.” The 
girls resumed their journey across the plain to the foot of the hill on which 
they had camped. After another day they came to the base of a mountain 
where a narrow trail led through a canyon thickly grown with spruce 
trees to the top of the mountain. They followed the trail and when they 
reached the top the older sister said, “We are tired. Let’s sit down and 
rest.” As they rested the younger said, “What would a canyon like that, 
es with spruce, be called?” They decided to name the place “Spruce 

anyon.” 
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The girls went on to a place which they named “Smooth Sandpiles” 
where they stayed four days. The fifth morning the young man again 
visited them. After they had eaten he said, “You have been wandering for 
a long time and so have I. I am now going to my home on top of Mt 
Taylor. I will take you with me and show you the best way.” 

The sisters were much pleased to hear this and said, “Fine! We will go 
with you.” The young man took them to his home at the top of the moun. 
tain where from a distance they saw a beautiful adobe house shining in 
the sunlight. It was white at the east, blue at the south, yellow at the wes 
and variegated at the north. 

When they arrived at the house the young man said, “Come in and 
make yourselves at home.” The girls were shy and could not bring them. 
selves to enter, but after a while curiosity took them into the main room. 
Along one wall there was a row of twelve metates, each with a mano lying 
on it. There was nothing else in the room. As the girls gazed about in 
stupefaction the young man said to them, “The first thing we must do is 
to get yucca root for soap.” 

He went out and brought in a bundle of yucca root. Next he brought 
from the blue room, a large whiteshell bowl for the older girl and, from 
the yellow room, a turquoise bowl for the younger. He filled the bowls 
with water and made suds in each by kneading the soapweed root. Then 
he said to them, “Step outside where you will find a bundle lying on the 
ground. Pick it up and move it carefully, each of you holding it at one end. 
Do not lift it far from the ground but bring it into the house. When you 
reach the center of the room, move it toward the center from the east, then 
from the south, west, north and, finally, from above.” 

The girls did exactly as they were told and, after having made the 
ritualistic motions from the five directions, east, south, west, north and 
above, to the center, left the bundle in the middle of the room. The young 
man brought out four flutes, one white, one blue, one yellow (made of 
abalone) and one black. “As I play the white flute,” he directed, “both of 
you step over the bundle from east to west.” 

They did so and the bundle increased in size by a fourth. He then told 
the girls to step over it from south to north. Once more it increased in size. 
All the while he played the blue flute. They repeated the rite as he played 
the yellow flute, and by the time he played the black flute, the bundle was 
so large they had to crawl over it. Then the young man opened the bundle 
and showed the girls beautiful clothing and ornaments: white buckskin 
moccasins, leggings, and garments of soft buckskin embroidered with 
porcupine quills, and beads, necklaces, bracelets, ear ornaments and rings. 

“Cleanse yourselves from the dust of your long journey,” bade the youth. 
“Then dress yourself in these new garments and you will once more be 
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dean and beautiful. I will go into the south chamber and when you have 
finished, you may call me.” 

After the girls had obeyed his commands, the young man returned the 
large bowls of precious stone to their places in the blue and yellow rooms. 
Then he provided the maidens with long hair and eyebrows, bright eyes 
and smiling mouths. He then asked them, “What have you in your bags? 
Do you have corn?” 

Since they did not want to say they had corn, the girls did not know 
how to answer, but finally said, “No, we haven’t.” Four times he asked, 
four times they denied. Then the man said, “I know you have corn with 
you.” 

“How do you know?” asked the maidens. 

“My grandfather told me,” he answered. “I do not want all your corn. 
| want only a single kernel from each ear.” 

The sisters then began a debate with each other. The older said, “What 
can we do about it?” 

“It will be just as you say,” said the younger. 

At last they decided to give just one kernel from each ear. The older 
sister then took the two kernels to the first metate and cracked them with 
the mano as the young man played the white flute. She then picked up the 
coarse pieces and placed them on the next metate where her sister ground 
them a little finer. They kept on alternating at grinding until the kernels 
had been ground very fine on the twelve metates. The amount of meal had 
increased until it filled a basket. 

They repeated the grinding on the twelve metates four times, the young 
man playing a flute of a different color—white, blue, yellow, black—for 
each round. By this time four baskets were filled. The youth next provided 
huge pottery receptacles, and the maidens ground cornmeal for four 
nights. During the day the man hunted deer and antelope on the mountain. 

On the fifth night the elder sister saw a glimmer of firelight in the 
valley and she said, “I see a light which must come from someone’s fire.” 

The younger sister saw it too. They called to the young man to come 
out and he said, “Where can the fire be, and who could have made it? I 
hunt near there every day and I have never seen anyone. I will note care- 
fully where it is, and in the morning I will go and find out who has 
the fire.” 

The next day he set out with his weapons and hunted in the direction 
and place where he had seen the fire the night before, but he did not find 
a single trace of ashes, tracks, or any other evidence of a person or of a fire. 

That night the younger girl saw the fire first and all watched and 
worried about it. This time the youth placed a forked stick in the ground, 
then set his arrow pointing at the fire and sighted along it. Early the next 
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morning he repeated his search at a place which he knew well, and again 
he found no trace whatsoever. The third night the youth cut a hollow 
section of cactus and balanced it in a forked stick in the direction of the 
fire, and once more failed to locate the fire on the third day. 

As the party were eating on the evening of the third day and wondering 
about the fire, the door opened and two girls came in. Monster Slayer, for 
the wonderful young man was he, saw that the two strangers looked 
exactly like the two girls he had brought to his home. One carried a white. 
shell bowl containing white corn, the other, a turquoise bowl filled with 
blue corn. They asked if they might grind their corn on the twelve metates, 

“Yes,” said Monster Slayer, “you may use our grinding stones,” and he 
asked Whiteshell Woman and Turquoise Woman to give up their places 
at the metates. The first two girls showed the visitors the place to start and 
they ground corn all night as Monster Slayer played his colored flutes. No 
one asked any questions. Early the next morning the strange maidens lef 
the house carrying their bowls of meal. As soon as they got outside the 
door Monster Slayer rushed out to see where they went. The strange 
maidens had disappeared, but each had left one footprint in the soft earth 
outside the door. The original sisters and Monster Slayer watched all day 
but saw no one. 

At night the two Corn Maidens came back. “We apologize for coming 
each night to use your metates,” they said. “Do not hesitate,” said Monster 
Slayer, “we are alone and it is pleasant to have visitors. You are welcome 
whenever you want to come.” The grinding, flute-playing and disappear- 
ance of the maidens were repeated this night and once again, but on the 
second morning, each maiden left two footprints outside the door, and on 
the third morning, each left three. 

On the fourth night the Corn Maidens came again, but by this time they 
were better acquainted and talked and visited with Monster Slayer. At 
midnight he suggested that all four girls enter a contest, he to marry the 
best at grinding. All the girls wanted to marry him, and they agreed to 
compete, for they felt there was no other way to make the decision. 

Whiteshell Woman started the contest. She ground a large quantity of 
meal and moulded it into a ball. She then placed a bowl under the ball. If 
she threw the ball up and it fell into the bowl without breaking, she would 
win. She tossed the ball up. It fell and broke in two parts. She had los. 
Turquoise Woman tried similarly and her cornmeal ball also broke in two. 

The visiting Corn Maidens had each brought eggs with them. After the 
elder had ground her meal she dipped her hand into it, pretending to 
knead it into a ball, but at the same time she was pressing the egg into it. 
When she tossed the resulting ball of meal, it fell back into her whiteshell 
bowl and rolled about intact until it came to rest in the center. She picked 
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it up quickly and hid it in her blanket. Her younger sister succeeded by 
using the same trick. 

Monster Slayer said that since the agreement had been made and the 
grange maidens had won, he would go with them. He took his bow and 
his arrows in their lynx skin quiver and left the house with the two Corn 
Maidens. Whiteshell Woman and Turquoise Woman were sad and dis- 
appointed as they saw him leave. They called after him saying, “What is 
to become of us when you are gone? We will have no food and no way of 
living here on the mountain. You should at least instruct us for the future 
before leaving with these strangers.” 

“That is only fair,” he answered. 

Then, fearing that the new friends would disappear if he delayed, he 
handed his bow and arrow to them. “Hold these until I return,” he said 
and turned back to the house in order to promise Whiteshell Woman and 
Turquoise Woman that he would return. He then joined the Corn 
Maidens and the three walked down the mountain to the place where 
Monster Slayer had seen the fire on the four successive nights. But now 
the place was covered with trails leading in every direction and there were 
tracks of many people: mountain lion, wolf, lynx, spotted lion, weasel and 
others. Much brush had been cut so as to form shelters for many people, 
for it was a hunting camp called Yellow Earth. As the three came near 
the camp, the Corn Maidens told Monster Slayer to wait at a distance so 
they could go to their home and find out how their family would receive 
him who was to be their husband. 

The girls went into the house where their mother lived with her father. 
The house was painted with cornsmut. “We have brought a man home 
with us,” they announced, “he is one of the Earth People.” 

The grandfather became angry at hearing this and said, “Something 
like this was to be expected considering the way you girls go out at night. 
Why can’t you stay at home? Earth People are not like us. They do not 
care for things as we do them. They always break our rules and I do not 
want to take an Earth Person into our community.” 

The grandmother, however, opposed him. “What do you mean by 
speaking thus to the girls? They have brought us a new son-in-law and 
he may bring us much that we need. You always need tobacco for your 
clay pipe; perhaps he can supply you.” 

There was a long argument but finally it was decided that Monster 
Slayer could live in a new brush shelter to be built at the east side of the 
hunting camp. The girls took the decision back to where Monster Slayer 
was waiting, and pointed out where his shade was to be. 

Meanwhile the Wind had whispered the entire conversation into the 
hero’s ear, and he knew of the old man’s desire for a constant supply of 
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tobacco. When the old man came into the hut at evening, he walked sup. 
wise around the fire and sat down at the north side of the shelter. Monster 
Slayer was sitting at the west side. The old man spoke first, “You are one 
of the Earth People. I am glad to see you here. Earth People are polite and 
keep all rules and tenets strictly.” 

Now Monster Slayer knew all the old man had said when the girls had 
announced his coming and was not taken in by his flattery. He said, “My 
grandfather, I have brought you a gift of tobacco. I hope you will enjoy it” 

Monster Slayer had five kinds of pipes and a deadly mixture of tobacco, 
He filled the old man’s pipe with it and held it up to the sun. It lighted a 
once and was handed to the old man. He took it and drew at it, but a 
once began to feel queer. However, because of his pride, he kept on smok. 
ing, and, after the fourth puff, fell over unconscious. 

While the two men were talking, the two maidens had come into the 
lodge and sat down at the south of the fire. They were much frightened 
when they saw their grandfather lie quivering on the ground. They 
jumped up and ran to their mother’s house, crying, “Something has hap. 
pened to Grandfather. He has been overcome by the Earth Man’s tobacco.” 

“Yoioioi! my children,” said the grandmother. “Run back quickly and 
tell the strange man to restore your grandfather to life. Say we cannot do 
without him for he is our provider.” 

The girls ran back and told Monster Slayer what their grandmother had 
said. He dragged the unconscious man to a place just in front of where 
he himself had been sitting. There he lay with his head to the north. 
Monster Slayer stood at the east and with a strand of jointgrass about eight 
inches long pointed at the old man while he sang a song of the Eagle 
Chant which was supposed to restore consciousness. He then made four 
marks in the earth at each direction around the old man, that is, at eas, 
south, west, and north. Near the old man’s face he placed two burning 
coals and on them sprinkled a fumigant that contained beeswax. The old 
man sat up fully restored after breathing the smoke. 

When the old man had fully recovered from the test, Monster Slayer 
filled his whiteshell pipe with mild pleasant tobacco and again asked the 
sun to light it. The old man enjoyed the smoke and suffered no ill effects 
He told the girls to prepare food for their new acquaintance. They got out 
a sack made from the hide of a fawn, which contained meal made of 
ground parched corn. They took it, a jar of water, and an empty food 
bowl to the shelter which had been made for Monster Slayer. They poured 
a small quantity of the meal into the bowl and then poured water on it.I 
swelled so as to fill the bowl and made enough gruel for all the family 
Then all retired. 

The next day the old man who was called Cornsmut Man instructed 
his people to build a new shelter for the stranger at the south of the settle 
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ment. “I wish to find out more about this Earth Man before admitting 
him to my family,” he explained. The shade was built and Monster Slayer 
went hunting all day. When he returned the girls fed him as they had on 
the first night. On the third day a new shelter was built at the west, and 
the day's events were the same, as they were on the fourth day when the 
new shade was at the north. Then the old man said, “We have been camp- 
ing here to hunt for unusual game, deer, antelope and mountain sheep. 
Tomorrow we break camp and go home.” 

The people had accumulated large quantities of dried meat and many 
fine skins. Monster Slayer noted the large amount of property and thought, 
“There is much to be packed and carried. I don’t think I shall like travel- 
ling with a heavy pack on my back.” 

In the morning, after all had eaten, the old man said to Monster Slayer 
and the girls, “My children, it is time for you to start. Your first stop will 
be at Black-rock-wall. When you get there, build a brush shelter for the 
old woman and me. We will follow as fast as we can.” The three did as 
they were instructed and had the shelter built before the old people 
arrived, and even then the rest of the party had not come. Monster Slayer 
wondered why they did not come and slipped quietly back along the trail 
whence they had come. He had not gone far when he heard an unusual 
noise. He hid behind a bush and saw a large buck running along the trail 
followed by deer of all sizes, antelope and mountain sheep. As they came 
up to the brush shelter each threw off his skin and piled the meat beside 
the hut. The animal helpers had transported the meat by transforming 
themselves into game animals. 

On successive days the same occurrence took place with stops at places 
called Blue Water, Arrowwood, Black-reed-canes, Rock-that-slid-off, Little 
Brown Hills, Large Tree, Trail-of-corn, Up-to-the-big-tree, Many Berries, 
High-ledge-of-rock, Mountain-with-white-top, Mountain-with-a-hole- 
through-it, White Mountain, Glittering Mountain, High-spire-rock, Nose- 
pointed-rock. These places marked the game trail which was henceforth 
to be followed. 

Nose-pointed-rock was the home of these hunters. Here they were met 
by an old man, one of the Eagle People called Hair-turning-white, who 
had been in charge during the absence of the hunters. When he saw the 
Earth Man brought by the maidens, he too became angry and complained 
just as had Cornsmut Man. His wife had, however, got the news from 
Cornsmut’s wife and said, “You always need tobacco. Why don’t you ask 
him for some?” 

Monster Slayer gave this man the tobacco test in exactly the same way 
as he had to Cornsmut Man, and after restoring him, gave him a tur- 
quoise pipe filled with “mountain tobacco,” a mild, pleasant smoke. Then 
Hair-turning-white said, “If you go hunting today, do not go to the east. 
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If you go in any other direction, you will get all the game you can bring 
home, but do not, under any circumstances, go to the east.” Monster Slayer 
started off to the south. He walked fast and soon was out of sight of the 
camp. “I wonder why the old man told me not to hunt at the east,” k 
thought. “I will go in that direction and find out.” Accordingly he hunted 
toward the east. 

He had not gone far when he came to a nest on the ground. In it wer 
two eaglets. It was the nest of an eagle who captured human beings for 
food for her children. When Monster Slayer saw the eaglets, he thought, 
“I will take these birds home and raise them. Then I shall always bk 
supplied with feathers for my arrows.” With a bird under each arm ke 
started home. 

As he approached the house, the little birds began to call their mother, 
When the maidens heard them, they ran to their grandmother's hous, 
crying out in fright, “Grandfather, this stranger has brought two of your 
eagles home.” 

The old man answered, “That is about what I might expect of an Earth 
Man. He will never obey our laws or do as we tell him. He brings trouble 
to us all. Hurry over to your house and tell him to return the birds before 
their mother returns and takes her revenge on us.” 

When he was told this, Monster Slayer started off to the nest with the 
birds. Far off he could see the mother eagle returning and he started to 
sing. The nearer she came, the louder he sang. When the old eagle saw 
her children were safe, she circled slowly above him, listening to his song 
which was a prayer for protection. 

He went back to the maidens who were much surprised to see him, for 
they had considered him destroyed by the eagle. As they ran into their 
grandfather’s large house, he said to them, “Did the stranger return?” 

“Yes, he came back unharmed.” 

“But are you sure? How can that be?” 

“Yes, we are sure.” 

Four times the old man asked the question and four times the girls gave 
the same answer. 

At this time the Earth Man had been living in a house made of white 
shell at a place east of the pueblo in which the other people lived. Since, 
even after the girls had told him, he could not believe that the stranger 
had returned safely, he went to the whiteshell house to see for himselt. 
There sat Monster Slayer by the fire as casually as if nothing had hap 
pened. Hair-turning-white said to him, “My helpers will build you: 
turquoise house at the south side of our village.” 

As they obeyed the old man’s orders all the people wondered what 
power the stranger possessed which protected him against the fierce eagle 
Now the old man warned him against hunting to the south, but after 
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garting to hunt at the east, Monster Slayer moved around to the south. 
He soon came to a high rock on a ledge of which he could see a nest of 
bird monsters with two young in it. “That is what the old man was keep- 
ing from me,” he thought. “I will take the young birds back with me.” 

So thinking, he took one under each arm and went back to the tur- 
quoise house. As he neared it the young birds cried out, “Losh, losh, losh, 
ish!” The same scene was enacted as before, and Monster Slayer returned 
the birds, protecting himself with four prayers and four songs. 

After recovering from his astonishment once more, Hair-turning-white 
had a yellow house built of abalone at the west of his own house and 
cautioned Monster Slayer against hunting toward the west. When the 
young man went toward the west he came to an expanse of yucca in 
fruit. It was not ripe, but as he went farther, he saw some partly ripe, and 
farther on he found fine, ripe fruit. Just as he came up to a large plant 
loaded with tempting fruit, he heard the hiss of an enormous rattlesnake 
which was coiled in the center of the plant. He was frightened enough to 
flee when the wind whispered into his ear, “Do not be afraid. The old 
man is only trying to frighten you. Double your first and thrust it down 
his throat. That will render him powerless.” 

Monster Slayer said to the snake, “Who do you think you are, making 
a noise like that?” and thrust his fist down the snake’s throat. When the 
sake saw he had not frightened the man, he crawled away. Monster 
Slayer picked all of the ripe fruit he could carry and went back to the 
abalone house. When he got to the house he threw the fruit down and 
sid to the sisters, “See the nice fruit I have brought you. Come and help 
yourselves.” 

When, instead of eating it, the girls ran to their grandfather reporting, 
“Grandfather, this man has picked an armful of your cactus fruit,” the old 
man merely hung his head and said nothing. 

The next day a new house of jet was built at the north for Monster 
Slayer and he was forbidden to go hunting to the north. As usual he went 
north and came to the mouth of a canyon whose walls grew higher and 
higher as he walked along in it. In the canyon he saw some berries grow- 
ing, but they were green. A little farther on they were beginning to ripen, 
and still farther on they were ripe and sweet. He was walking along pick- 
ing and eating the berries when he spied bear tracks not more than a day 
old. He had just found a fine patch of berries, and started to fill his belted 
buckskin shirt with them, when the Wind whispered to him, “You must 
hurry! Hurry! Tracking Bear is coming near.” 

Monster Slayer hurried down the canyon until he came to a high cliff. 
He clambered up it. After a long difficult climb he reached the top and 
looked back into the canyon. He could see Tracking Bear come up to the 
place where he, warned by the Wind, had turned. The Bear swung its 
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head from side to side and followed the man’s trail, coming closer an 
closer until it was very near. Then Monster Slayer took out his foldej 
rainbow, stood on it, and was lifted to the top of Shining Mountain. Th 
Bear continued to follow. Just as he reached for the man with his righ 
paw, Monster Slayer sent a shaft of lightning through it. Tracking Bex 
fell back dead. With his flint knife the man cut off its left paw and hid; 
under his buckskin jacket. 

He then went back to the place where he was staying. He gave th 
berries to the girls and told them to eat their fill. Instead of eating them, 
the maidens rushed off in fright to tell their grandfather, “The man living 
here, grandfather, has been picking Tracking Bear’s berries.” Everyone 
was frightened and someone remarked, “Now tracks will lead to oy 
settlement and the monster will find and destroy us. We ought to move 
but where can we go now that he won’t find us?” 

The girls ran back to Monster Slayer and told him all the people wer 
going to move. He handed them the paw of Tracking Bear, saying, “Take 
this to your grandfather and tell him to do anything he pleases with it 
Tracking Bear is dead and can harm you no more. I killed him.” 

The girls were too astonished to speak, but they took the bear’s paw to 
their grandfather, showing it to all the people they passed on the way. 
The grandfather was almost as surprised as his granddaughters and said, 
“What kind of man is this who comes back unharmed from all sorts of 
dangers, and ends by slaying the most terrible monster of them all? We 
must have been mistaken in thinking him an Earth Man such as thos 
who have been here before. The others were destroyed by either the bird 
monsters, the snake, or the bear, and we have never known one with a 
much power as this.” 

“He must have some strong spirit to protect him,” suggested one of the 
people. 

“Maybe we can find some test which he cannot meet,” suggested an 
other. “If he fails, we shall be rid of this troublesome stranger.” 

All the while Monster Slayer was in his house and Wind was reporting 
every word said about him. The four tests had been prepared by Cor: 
smut Man who had control of the monster birds, the devouring snake and 
Tracking Bear. Now that he had failed to destroy the man he thought wa 
an Earth Dweller, Hair-turning-white said he would have to think w 
another test. 

By the next morning he had it prepared. He ordered the girls to pu 
poison at the west side of the food bowl from which they all ate. The 
did so. When they took their places, Monster Slayer sat facing east; the 
sisters faced west, and the bowl was between them. Warned by Wind, th 
youth said, “Turn the bow! halfway around. Today I eat from the other 
side.” 
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He ate without harm, and the sisters went back to the old man. “Did 
he eat the poisoned food?” he asked. “No, he turned the bowl around.” 

“Well, try again. Put poison all around the edge. You can eat from the 
middle of it.” 

The next day, after the three had taken their places, Monster Slayer 
aid, “Today is my day for eating from the center.” 

As before, the girls reported to their grandfather that the young man 
was unharmed. The next day they were told to serve a vegetable soup 
with the mush. The gruel was all poisoned, but the soup was safe. Monster 
Slayer, again warned by Wind, ate the soup but none of the mush. When 
the girls reported to their grandfather he said, “Well, you must poison 
everything you cook for him tomorrow.” 

The fourth day Monster Slayer said, when food was offered to him, 
“Today is my day to fast. I shall eat nothing today.” 

The maidens reported once more to their grandfather. On the fifth day 
Cornsmut Man went to Monster Slayer and asked him point-blank, “What 
manner of Earth Person are you? Never have I known one with such 
power as you have. It has protected you four times when I tried to destroy 
you, and again four times when my brother, Hair-turning-white, tried to 
poison you. We shall test you no more, but will accept you in our family. 
You must, however, first learn all of our prayers, our songs, and every- 
thing that goes with the Eagle chant. You must first learn to catch eagles, 
so come with me.” 

Cornsmut Man led Monster Slayer to the foot of some high cliffs. He 
blackened himself with cornsmut and applied white spots on the black. 
He dug a pit in the earth, and lined it with daylight, darkness, yellow 
evening light and blue-that-rises-from-the-east-at-sunset. Over the top he 
arranged a mat woven of long grasses and sticks. This was to hide the 
hole through which he descended. He tied a live rabbit to a string and 
laid it on the top as bait. When an eagle lighted to catch the rabbit, its feet 
went through the grass cover between the sticks, and were grasped by the 
old man. 

“Now,” said he to his pupil, “you must learn the twelve songs belonging 
to this part of the ceremony before you can catch eagles yourself.” 

The old man taught Monster Slayer the songs, then went into the pit 
and stayed until he had caught twelve eagles. Then Monster Slayer took 
his turn and he also caught twelve. Then the old man said, “Now you 
know how we catch eagles. Learn everything well so you can teach Earth 
Dwellers how trapping is done. Up to this time we have caught our eagles 
by daylight out in the open. From now on men will capture them by 
means of the eagle pit.” 

The men took their eagles back to the camp. Twelve choice tail feathers 
of the first eagle were given to Talking God. That is why he now has 
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twelve eagle tail feathers in his headdress. Twelve tail feathers of th 
second eagle were given to xact’cé’dyan. All the other gods received eithe 
tail feathers or down feathers from the eagles. Every sacred article wa 
provided with some kind of eagle feathers, and the Navajo still use the 
sacred objects so trimmed to this day. Monster Slayer gave all but the taj 
feathers of one eagle away. 

Cornsmut Man and Monster Slayer spent the whole night in the cere. 
monial lodge singing the songs of the Eagle Chant. 

The next morning Hair-turning-white said to Monster Slayer, “Wha 
is it that you and Cornsmut Man are doing? I see you going about to 
gether. What are you learning from him?” 

“I am learning the ceremonies of your people,” answered Monster 
Slayer. “Cornsmut Man has taught me how to catch eagles.” 

“What! That old man! Why, he knows hardly anything! If you wan 
to learn our ceremonies, why don’t you ask me to teach you? I can teach 
you more than he ever knew, even about eagle trapping.” 

Monster Slayer said, “If you know so much and are willing to teach me, 
I am willing to learn of you.” 

Whereupon Hair-turning-white took the young man to the top of a 
high bluff. There he gathered spruce branches, dwarf sedge, narrow-leaved 
grass, and grama grass. He then placed a flat rock on his head. Then he 
passed spruce branches through a hole in his nose, one from the right side 
and one from the left. After this had been done, an eagle perched on the 
rock and the old man grabbed its feet. He took it out where it was light, 
and said, “This eagle is too black. It is an earth eagle and not a bird from 
the sky. I don’t want a dark bird like this.” 

So saying, he freed the eagle. 

He went through the same acts four times. The second time he crossed 
branches of dwarf sedge through the hole in his nose, and caught an eagle 
with a spotted tail.’ The third time he used the narrow-leaved grass and 
caught a bird with a black stripe on its tail. This too he freed because it 
seemed to him undesirable. The fourth time he used grama grass and this 
time caught a pure white eagle. The color indicated that it was a sky 
eagle, one never known on earth. 

“This is the eagle I have been waiting for. We will take this one. You 
can see I have caught a sky eagle. Henceforth you must catch eagles in 
this way.” 

“Yes,” said Monster Slayer, but never did he try to imitate this old 
man’s method. 

When the old man and his pupil returned to the camp, Cornsmut Man 


1 The Navajo put eagles and hawks in the same class and some of the descriptions doubt 
less refer to hawks. 
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cme up to Monster Slayer and said to him, “Why are you going about 
with that old man? Are you learning his way of eagle-trapping and his 
lore?” 

“Yes,” admitted Monster Slayer. 

“You should not pay any attention to his teachings. He can catch eagles 
all right, but his way is witchcraft for he uses poisons. Earth People should 
not use such methods. If they do, they will have diseases. They will get 
into bad habits. If they do my way, they will be well and strong and live 
to a good old age. You better go back to him now and tell him that you 
have decided to learn from me and that you will no longer keep on with 
him as your teacher.” 

Monster Slayer then went back to Hair-turning-white and said, “I have 
sen your way of catching eagles, but I do not like it. I have chosen Corn- 
smut Man to be my teacher.” 

Hair-turning-white answered, “Come with me.” He led the youth to a 
room filled with skeletons. They represented the bones of men whom the 
old man had killed by using witchcraft. Proudly he showed them. “See 
how powerful I am, and what I can do. You could learn all of this, even 
the potions I know how to concoct.” 

“No,” said Monster Slayer. “These are not things Earth People should 
practise. They would bring no good into the world. I prefer the other 
way. I shall choose Cornsmut Man.” 

“Well,” said the old wizard, “you have made your choice.” 

Monster Slayer went back to Cornsmut Man and told him all that had 
been said. “I like your way,” he concluded. “I am ready to accept your 
ceremony and your instruction.” 

The old man was pleased and said, “This is a good decision, my son. 
My teachings are wise and good. They bring health and peace of mind to 
the people. There is none better.” It was finally decided that Monster 
Slayer should use this form of the chant. 

Cornsmut Man had a field of growing things, corn, squash, pumpkins, 
and watermelon, all in bloom. Near the field ran a small stream along 
which many tall cottonwoods grew. Bees swarmed in the trees. They col- 
lected honey from the blossoms of the garden. They were so numerous 
and their sting was so fierce that the owner could not use his produce. 
Everyone with power had tried to drive them out, but none succeeded. 
Eagles had been sent to drive out the pests, but the bees had crawled be- 
tween their feathers and stung them so badly that they flew back to their 
homes defeated. Cornsmut Man asked his pupil if he could do anything 
to remedy this situation. 

“I will try,” he replied. 

He collected some branches of dwarf sedge which he powdered. He 
procured a small pottery bowl from his teacher. He put the powder into 
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the bowl and mixed it well with water. Then he walked through the felj 
sprinkling the insects with the medicine he had made. The bees drew bac 
before him, and he followed them from the garden into the trees, H 
sprinkled with his right hand. In his left he carried a bunch of willow 
branches, and with these he kept the bees away from himself. When the 
medicine had blinded them and slowed them up, he killed them with th 
willow whips. He thus destroyed almost all of them. 

As he came near the trees an old Bee Woman and an old man spoke 
saying, “Why are you killing our people? What have we done to you! 
We do not harm your plants. All we want is honey and pollen from th 
flowers. You are not being kind to us. If you will let us alone, I will giv 
you something. You already know the Eagle chant, but you do not know 
how to take the pain out of the scratches made by the eagles’ claws. If 
you let us live and gather honey, our wax will be good to take away such 
pain and heal the wounds. You will remember this and teach it to the 
Earth People.” 

Monster Slayer returned to Cornsmut Man and explained that the Bee 
People had been subdued. “I have killed many,” he said, “but the elders 
who survive have promised to be friends of the Eagle People. They say 
they will spread pollen for them, and furnish honey to eat, as well as bees 
wax for healing their wounds.” 

For a time there seemed to be nothing for Monster Slayer to do, and he 
sat idly at home. Finally he went to his teacher and said, “Is there anything 
for me to do?” 

“No,” answered the old man, “do anything you like. Why don’t you 
go hunting?” 

“What are your animal helpers, white weasel, yellow weasel, rattlesnake, 
mountain lion, spotted lion, lynx and wolf?” 

“Oh! They are hunters,” said the old man. “They get their living by 
hunting.” 

“T’ll go and see if I can find them,” said the young man. 

He trailed the hunters to a camp. He found a brush shelter on White 
Mountain. In it there was a large quantity of meat. Lynx had been left to 
guard the camp. Monster Slayer saw the hunters return, each carrying 
rare game, deer, antelope and mountain sheep. They deposited it, took 
their places and began to eat. They gave the visitor a fine piece of venison 
with plenty of fat, but he did not care to eat it because it was raw. He 
could see no way of cooking it, however, so he ate it in order not to offend 
the hunters. 

After supper each hunter told the story of his day’s hunting, where he 
had found game, how he had killed, skinned, and dressed it and how he 
had carried it home. When the last one had finished his recital, Monster 
Slayer said, “My friends, you are all good hunters. I have come to help you 
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in any way you may wish. I could hunt with you, or perhaps you would 
rather have me watch the camp while you hunt.” 

They talked over the matter and decided that the visitor should guard 
the camp. Then they rolled up in their blankets and went to sleep. 
Monster Slayer slept with his head close to that of Lynx. During the night 
the visitor became ill from eating the raw meat and vomited it all up. 
Because he did not want the others to know this, he hastily buried it in 
the earth which Lynx had piled up for his pillow. 

The next morning they ate raw meat again, but Monster Slayer made 
himself so busy about the camp that no one noticed that he ate nothing. 
After breakfast the hunters started off. They carried no weapons for they 
hunted by means of special skill and knowledge possessed by each accord- 
ing to his kind. Monster Slayer was left to get wood and water and to 
watch that no harm came to the meat. He did these things. At night the 
hunters returned without any game, so they ate from the supply on hand. 
Monster Slayer had cooked his meat before the others returned. 

As usual, they sat down to tell the day’s events before they went to sleep. 
Wolf, the swift runner, began, “I had not been out long when I started a 
deer from its covert. I chased it over two mountains, but I didn’t get it.” 

The mountain lion said, “Soon after I started out I saw a good-sized 
deer hiding in the brush. I climbed to a place near above it and jumped, 
but there was only an old log where the deer had been. The same thing 
happened several times more.” 

The other animals told of finding plenty of fresh tracks, but the quarry 
had been frightened and was only to be seen a long distance away. 

The next day, and the third, and the fourth, they went hunting and left 
Monster Slayer on guard. Each day they returned with the same story as 
the first day. Each day the Wolf ran over one mountain more than the 
first day and the fourth day came home early, saying that he had chased a 
deer over four mountains and was now so tired he could hardly drag him- 
self home. By this time the mountain lion was scratched and skinned in 
many places from jumping on rough logs repeatedly for four hard days. 
He had thought the logs were game. 

On the fourth night, after eating, the animals held a council to consider 
the reason for their bad luck. “Why is it?” said one. “When we came here 
there was plenty of game and we all had good luck, but since this man 
came here we have killed nothing. Why does he bring us bad luck?” 

They agreed after a time that Monster Slayer had spoiled the hunting 
luck, but they did not know what he had done to break their rules. “We 
won't go hunting tomorrow,” they agreed, “we will send word to the 
Hornet People who live on Lying-down-mountain to come here and see 
if they can find out the law which was broken.” 

Lynx acted as messenger and soon a swarm of small yellow insects 
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which live on meat came flying over the camp. With all their searchin 
they could discover nothing. Yellow Weasel was sent to the Bluebottle Fly 
People who failed to find the culprit. White Weasel went for the smal 
black ants, Rattlesnake to Little Yellow Mountain for the tiny yelloy 
ants. The insects all came and searched carefully, but made no progres, 
There was one ant, however, who would not give up, even though he 
started home three times and each time came back. The fourth time he 
came back he made a hole in the pile of earth Lynx had made for 
pillow. There he found the meat Monster Slayer had spewed out and 
buried. 

At last the cause of the bad luck was found and everyone blamed 
Monster Slayer, but he refused to take the blame, and said, “I did no 
sleep there. That’s where Lynx slept.” 

Four times the hunters insisted, four times he refused to take the blame, 
but still they insisted it was his fault. They said he must take the litte 
meat that was left back to the Eagle’s village. They made him start with 
the meat packed in a large bundle. 

During all this time some of the Eagle People had been flying to and 
fro above the camp, and knew all that had happened and all that had 
been said. 


When Monster Slayer got out of sight over a hill, the hunters began | 


to talk about him and the bad luck he had brought. Wolf spoke first and 
said, “Think how much travel and suffering he caused me. Now let him 
endure as much.” 

Mountain Lion, Lynx, and the others agreed that it was right that the 
culprit pay for their suffering and bad luck. 

When Monster Slayer arrived home no one was there. He stayed four 
days and became ill. Then the old man came back to get the meat the 
young man had brought. Seeing he was ill, the old man said, “Why do 
you not have someone to sing for you?” 

“I don’t know anyone, but if I did, I have nothing with which to pay 
him,” said the youth. 

“Those eagle fathers on your wall would be enough,” advised the old 
man. 

Then Monster Slayer took the feathers and journeyed to White Lake 
where the Water Ox lived. He asked the water monster to sing over him, 
offering the eagle feathers as payment. Water Ox said, “It is true I have 
powerful yellow medicine and I know the songs, but I do not care to sing 
for you. You must go to the next singer.” 

Monster Slayer went next to Duck and begged, “Grandfather, I am very 
ill and I want you to help me.” 

“I have good black medicine and many songs, but I do not wish to sing 
for you. You will have to go to another medicine man.” 
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Monster Slayer went next to Otter’s home and said, “I am ill and need 
your help.” 

“True,” said the Otter, “I have power and a pure brown medicine, but 
{do not want to sing for you. You will have to try someone else.” 

Wolf who had white medicine also refused to help, as did Yellow 
Weasel, who had yellow medicine, White Weasel who had white medi- 
cine, Mountain lion who used mixed medicine, Lynx who had spotted 
medicines, and Bobcat who had yellow medicine. Then he tried Red-tailed 
Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Swainson’s Hawk, Golden Eagle, Black Thunder, 
Blue Thunder, Bald Eagle, White Eagle. The last had medicine so pure 
that it was transparent. 

All refused to help, and the sick man went to Swallow who said, “Many 
people have refused to help you, but I will do what I can to cure you.” 

Swallow was telling Monster Slayer what herbs to gather when his three 
brothers, Child-of-the-water, Reared-within-the-earth, and Changing 
Grandchild, came to look for him. They had trailed him through his 
entire journey to the house of Swallow. They were very angry and pro- 
tested vigorously against the singers who had turned their brother away. 
They then asked Swallow to start the cure at once. Swallow went back 
over the trail Monster Slayer had taken and procured some medicine from 
each singer who had refused him. He treated the sick man with them all. 

Then the party started down to earth by way of a rock column. They 
had to cross a wide canyon. They threw out a rainbow rope, but it was too 
curved to reach across. They then threw out a white lightning, and it 
reached to the face of a huge cliff. They walked along the canyon and 
came to a big horned owl sitting in the crevice of the canyon wall. Monster 
Slayer said to it, “So you have been sitting here and keeping me from 
crossing the canyon on my rainbow.” 

“I did that so I could give you some medicine,” said the owl, and gave 
the hero some aromatic sumac. In return for this, Monster Slayer gave the 
owl four kinds of tobacco, none of which seemed to harm the owl who 
was used to the strongest. Owl pulled a feather from under his wing and 
gave it to them, saying, “Use this when you pack the tobacco into the 
hollow feathersticks you make for your ceremonies.” 

The travellers once more sent their rainbow across the canyon and 
crossed. They journeyed for some distance until they came to a place 
where reeds grew thick, tall and black. There were also patches of blue, 
yellow and variegated reeds. The brothers were tired, hungry and thirsty 
by the time they had passed the last reed near which they saw a spring. 
Here they killed a deer, made a fire and ate. The next day they went to a 
place called White Paint Spring and again ate venison. They stopped again 
at Chipmunk Spring and at Yellow Spring where they ate yucca fruit. 
Other places at which they stopped were Earth Mound, Rainy Mountain, 
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Corn Mountain, Pollen Mountain. They finally arrived at Large Flat Top 
from which place Monster Slayer had first seen the Eagle People camped 
at the foot of Mt. Taylor. 

The three brothers who had rescued him said to Monster Slayer, “We 
have brought you safely back to the place from which you started. You 
have a home and two wives on the top of that mountain. Go there, stay, 
and keep out of trouble.” 

So saying, they left him, and went back to their own home at Mountain. 
fallen-away. Monster Slayer went to the place on Mt. Taylor where he had 
left Whiteshell Woman and Turquoise Woman. They welcomed him. He 
told them everything that had happened to him on his journey, and par. 
ticularly the many things he had learned. He told how his brothers had 
helped him to come back. ji 

Monster Slayer was not satisfied to stay on Mt. Taylor long, and soon 
started on another journey through the country between the sacred moun- 
tains. This time he took his wives with him. The first night they stopped 
at Red Mountain, the second at Spotted Rocks, the third at Rainbow 
Stripes. The last place was between Thoreau and Crown Point. There 
they got the white clay that was first used for ceremonial painting and 
here the Navajo still get such paint. The sisters took enough of it to last 
for the whole journey. They next stopped at a place near Smith Lake, 
They stopped near a spring to eat, and while sitting there, saw a squirrel 
running up a tree. They chased it, skinned it and prepared the skin. They 
went on then to Picture Rock where they spent the night. The next stop 
was west of Crown Point, and again they stopped at Rock-over-water 
where there was a little spring. 

The morning after they camped here Monster Slayer walked all around 
to find a favorable site for an eagle trap. As he walked along the base of 
bluffs he came to a rock split open so as to leave just enough room fora 
man to step between the two sides. This place looked to him appropriate 
for a trap. He went back to the spring and told his wives what he was 
planning to do. They helped to build a round hogan near the spring. They 
expected to live there while Monster Slayer was catching eagles and per- 
forming the ceremony. 

At that time there was a spring across the canyon behind a rocky point 
near which an old Dove man and woman lived. Monster Slayer and the 
two women told these old people about building the hogan and their other 
plans as well. The Doves said they had seen everything. Then Monster 
Slayer told them of his long journey and all he had learned. “Your lodge 
is not large enough. When you return from your eagle hunt there will be 
many people here,” advised the Dove People. “We have four boys who 
will help you to enlarge it.” 
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The boys helped to rebuild the hogan, this time of the pointed type used 
in the Night Chant, and much larger than the first round one. As the 
poles were being placed, Dove Man sang five songs. As the upper layer of 
small brush and earth was being placed on the roof, he sang two more 
songs of blessing. The floor was smoothed and cleaned and a fire was 
built, as Dove Man sang two more songs. Monster Slayer and his wives 
moved their bedding in to the accompaniment of another song. When 
this song was finished he announced, “In three days I shall start my eagle 
catching ceremony.” 

The Dove People said, “Let us know when it is to be and we will come 
with our friends.” 

The next morning as Whiteshell Woman went outside she said to her 
sister, “This morning it is your turn to clean the lodge.” 

As the younger girl worked, she sang. When her older sister came in 
again, she sang her song. 

The day after the songs had been sung Monster Slayer went out to hunt 
a mountain sheep in the canyon. As soon as he had gone the sisters heard 
a sound “whu, whu, whu, whu,” from far off. They heard it four times, 
each time coming nearer. Then Talking God and xact’cé’dyan entered the 
lodge. Talking God said, “This is truly a holy place.” A song celebrates 
the approval of the deity. Each of the gods then sang a song of blessing 
for the house and the people. They said, “This, the first house built for 
the Eagle chant is so sacred that all who enter should bring gifts.” 
ract'cé’6yan then sang a song praising the lodge, and Talking God sang 
another about its beauty. He then asked the girls if they still had the corn 
he had given them on Huerfano Mountain. They said they still had it. 
“That is good,” he said, “it is your symbol of fertility and new life.” Then 
the gods disappeared. 

When the young man returned at night the girls told him all that had 
happened. When they spoke about the corn, he said, “I must dress your 
corn just as the old eagle-catcher who taught me dressed his.” 

The next day the man again went hunting, for he wanted to furnish 
plenty of meat to the many guests he expected. That day he prepared his 
eagle trap. He placed sticks over the cleft of the rock he had chosen for it, 
covered them with grass and earth, then piled rocks at each side, leaving a 
hole just large enough to crawl in. He stuffed a squirrel-skin softened in 
damp earth with grass, and arranged it with two long, thin sticks so that 
they sounded like a squirrel chattering. This was the first time a squirrel 
had been used as a decoy, for up to this time a rabbit had been the bait. 

When the pit was ready, Monster Slayer went inside and caught twelve 
yellow-tailed hawks. He tied whiteshell and turquoise to the thirteenth 
hawk and set it free. He cut off the heads and feet of the twelve and set 
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them in two rows on top of a high promontory. He sprinkled them with 
pollen and made offerings of shell and turquoise to them. 

He collected a pile of brush for a big fire. He made four torches of 
cedarbark tied with yucca, and placed one on each side of the brush pile 
East of the fire he laid four yucca leaves in a row, and next to them four 
pairs of bluebird feathers, and next, four pairs of wild canary feathers 

When all was arranged he set fire to the brush and walked around it 
the first time very close, the next time farther away, until the fourth and 
final round when he was at some distance from the fire. He stood east of 
each yucca blade and sang a song and repeated a prayer, then went to the 
next until he had used four songs and four prayers. There were four songs 
and prayers for the bluebird feathers, and similarly four of each for the 
canary feathers. After he had passed the yellow feathers, he drew four 
lines with a sacred flint and for each line he sang a song and repeated a 
prayer. When he made the last line he drew one back over it as far as the 
center and placed the flint there. 

Monster Slayer completed this rite, then gathered up the eagle skins and 
went toward his home. He stopped at the sweathouse where food was 
brought to him. The next morning he built a fire in which he heated 
stones for the sweatbath. 

He then had the women grind cornmeal very fine, enough to fill a cere. 
monial bowl. He told them to announce that he had returned with the 
hawk trophies. The people came. Monster Slayer laid the skins in a row, 
the necks toward the south. Beginning with the easternmost, he sprinkled 
them with sacred meal. Each visitor did the same. The women then 
brought to their husbands parched corn, beans, and watermelon and 
squash seeds. He ground these with a small piece of eagle flesh until he 
had a very fine powder. This was the special medicine of the Eagle Chant 
Word was sent to the Dove family who said they had heard about the 
ceremony. 

Monster Slayer went back to the sweathouse where he flattened the 
eagle skins in a row, again with the necks to the south. He put small pieces 
of the flesh in his own medicine pouch, and added the gall of the eagle 
to serve as a cure for snakebite. All day the skins lay there. 

At sunset a ceremonially treated buckskin was spread at the west side oi 
the lodge. Monster Slayer dressed himself in feathers. Then he gathered 
up the eagle skins and went toward the lodge singing. He sang fou 
stanzas before he entered. When he got inside he placed the skins on the 
buckskin, this time with heads toward the door, that is, east. He set out 
whiteshell bowl, poured water into it and sprinkled over it the special 
powder he had mixed. Each person who attended tasted this medicine 

The brothers of Monster Slayer sang and made a long prayer, then told 
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the assemblage they must sing all the songs they knew during the entire 
aight. The hero himself told his whole story and reviewed his knowledge 
of the ceremony. However, he did not decorate the cornears because he 
wanted to wait until he got feathers from a large eagle. 

Dove Man remarked, “We should have something to eat for our sing- 
ing.” Dove Woman said, “There is no water.” 

Water Spirit fetched water from the spring. Two songs commemorate 
this incident. A large cooking pot was placed in the fire, and as he stirred 
the mush in it with a long stick, Monster Slayer sang a song. When the 
mush was cooked it was served with a sauce made from the leaves of a 
plant. Guests who were flesh-eaters had venison and meat from the 
mountain sheep. As they ate the Doves sang their song. Other songs fol- 
lowed: the songs of Monster Slayer, then those of Talking God, Child-of- 
the-Water and Reared-within+the-mountain. The Striped Stone People 
and the Rock Crystal People sang in their turn. At daybreak Bluebird, 
Cedar Waxwing, and Redbird sang the morning song. They were all fin- 
ished just as the sun rose, and the ceremony was over. 

Monster Slayer offered Talking God any gift he might choose as pay- 
ment for his help. He took twelve white tail feathers which he has since 
worn as a headdress. xact’cé’dyan made the same choice and his headdress 
is the same. Child-of-the-water took down feathers which he used for 
making prayersticks. Reared-within-the-mountain and Changing Grand- 
child chose tail feathers to use for their arrows. First Man and First 
Woman chose down feathers to decorate their hair. All the birds asked 
for some of the pollen which had fallen from the hawk that had been 
set free. 

The Dove People who had helped with the preparation of food took no 
payment because the Old Man was a close friend of Enemy Slayer. 

Bluebird instructed the women concerning the corn, “Keep the corn 
sacred for the ceremonies. Decorate the ears with prayer feathers (that is, 
down feathers which represent life), with whiteshell and with turquoise. 
That is why all these things were given to you.” 

Talking God gave instructions to Monster Slayer, “Never again use a 
squirrel as a decoy. This animal belongs to me. You can use a rabbit 
hereafter.” 

Then Monster Slayer said, “I was taught to make a pit in the earth, not 
a trap in the rocks. Henceforth we shall make a pit in the earth for eagle 
catching.” 

He promised the people to tell them when he would give another cere- 
mony and they all went home. Monster Slayer and his wives stayed at the 
place of the ceremony for four days. Then they started to travel toward 
Crown Point because Cornsmut Man had told him to be particular about 
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the places in which he caught eagles. They carried their fire as a torch of 
cedar bark bound with yucca. They had gone only about three miles when 
they stopped and built a fire on which to cook their food. This was op 
black ground. Monster Slayer had thrown dirt on the fire but it had ng 
gone out. They saw quantities of seeds and berries which they gathered as 
they moved onward. When they were miles away from their camping 
place, they looked back and saw the fire still glowing. Today the same 
fire is burning underground and smoke and fumes come out through 
cracks in the surface of the earth. 

The party finally arrived at Crown Point where cottonwoods near good 
water in a canyon made a good camping place. They went on to a pueblo 
village where people raised corn and beans, but since they were strangers, 
the party kept on to a place called Rock Heart. Cornsmut Man had told 
the leader that many eagles lived here. The women lived in a house ata 
little distance from the shelter in which their husband stayed. It was near 
enough for them to bring him food. They spent their time gathering seeds, 

Monster Slayer took his time making a decision about the location of 
his eagle trap and preparing the things necessary for the ceremony. Finally 
he decided on the spot for the pit and sprinkled it with pollen. He stood 
on the east side of the place and thrust a long stick in the ground. As he 
sang his eagle song he spread a little dirt from east to west, then west to 
east, south to north and north to south. 

The women then helped him to dig the pit. Over it a cover of poles, 
brush and earth was made with dirt on top so that it looked like the res 
of the landscape, but a small opening was left at the east side of the cover. 
In front of the pit, that is, at the east, Monster Slayer set two cedar stakes 
solidly into the ground. He tied the branches on each with strands of 
yucca. He set three more stakes, each tied with one loop of yucca string. 

He then made a little screen for the opening so he could peep through 
it. He collected long reed leaves with their roots. He then split a slim 
branch in two and pinched the reeds between the halves, binding them 
firmly with yucca fibers. He left ends of them to tie around the branch to 
serve as hinges. 

Next he captured a live rabbit and built a pen for it on the rocks. He 
kept it supplied with food until he was ready to use it. 

He then chose a yucca plant with a good root. He dug out the ground 
from the root until it was well exposed. Then he cut a piece from the root 
near the bottom at the east side. The piece he cut from the south was 
little higher up, that from the west still higher, and that from the north 
was from the top of the thick root. Having got four pieces of the root, the 
man sprinkled pollen all around what was left and covered it once more 
with earth. 
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From the root of another yucca plant he cut a section six inches in 
length, sprinkled the remaining root with pollen and filled in the earth 
again. He pounded the piece of root with two stones and went back to his 
brush shelter. 

When the women came, he told them to invite all the people who had 
been present at his first ceremony to come and start building a ceremonial 
lodge. The Yellowhammers lived at Redstone nearby, and at the request 
of the wives, sent a messenger to announce the ceremony. 

Meanwhile Monster Slayer was getting himself ready in his brush 
shelter. He used white paint from Stony Butte and cornsmut, as well as 
one of the mints and another plant. In the evening he bathed in the yucca 
suds as he sang and prayed. The next day after eating he again bathed in 
water scented with mint and the other plant. While still wet he smeared 
the cornsmut over his body. Then he whitened his feet and hands and put 
white spots all over the cornsmut on his body. He made a zigzag light- 
ning symbol on the right side, one on his forehead, and one on his hands 
and feet. On the left side he made a straight lightning mark at the same 
places. He tied a string of weasel hide around his right wrist. He fetched 
the live rabbit, closed its eyes with pitch and tied a long string around its 
body, singing all the while. He took the rabbit to its place and set it as 
bait, being careful to hide his own tracks. He then took a white buckskin 
and the precious cornears which had been given to his wives, and went 
into the pit. 

He had no more than got inside when a strong wind began to blow, at 
first slowly, but later so hard that it even blew down rocks. When the 
stones from the top of the cliff came tumbling down, Monster Slayer de- 
cided that he had chosen a place for his eagle-pit which the supernaturals 
had forbidden. He took all his things and went back to the lodge where a 
number of people had assembled for the chant. He reported his failure 
and said he would make another attempt near the rocks at Seven Lakes 
in nine days. 

The party moved to Costea Lake, thence from one to another of the 
Seven Lakes. In this region they made a small dwelling among the cedar 
trees and once more Monster Slayer selected a site for an eagle pit and his 
brush shelter. The place chosen was near a tall rock. Once more the people 
were notified and came to help build the ceremonial lodge. They sprinkled 
corn pollen from each side of the ground they chose for it to the center. 
They sang two songs as they set up the poles, and two when they put the 
roof on. With two more they constructed the door. They sang four fire 
songs, two when they lighted it with the ceremonial firedrill, one for each 
piece of the drill. The fire board was considered female; the drill, male, 
and one song was for each of them. Four songs were sung when the house 
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was brushed inside and out and two more marked the moving-in of their 
bedding. This is the way a house should be built and entered. So it should 
always be done. 

Monster Slayer announced his plans for the eagle pit. He did exactly x 
he had done before, except that this time he mixed fragments of Precious 
stones, whiteshell, turquoise, redstone, abalone and corn pollen. He pu 
little piles of the mixture on his trail, one very close to the pit. Then he 
went into it. In a short time he caught a large golden eagle. He caught 
twelve more and treated them as he had treated the yellow-tailed hawks 
the previous time. He kept eleven of them and set the thirteenth free. He 
sprinkled the mixture of precious stones over them, and carried out the 
burning as he had done before. “From this time on all should be done in 
this way,” he decreed. 

This time he decorated the cornears. He laid the eagle skin on the 
sacred buckskin and put pollen on the head and feet. He tied a fold in 
the buckskin near his own body where the feet of the eagle touched it 
He did the same thing near the eagle’s eye, and his own eye, and near 
the eagle’s ear and his own ear, making five small pockets filled with 
pollen in the buckskin. He then pulled out four of the longest softest tail 
feathers. One from each side of the tail was given to each ear of corn. 
Similarly one feather from each wing was given to each ear. Four kinds 
of beads—turquoise, whiteshell, abalone, and jet—strung on a cotton 
string were put around the neck of the corn and it now represented an 
eagle. All the time the “eagle” was being made the people prayed and 
sang four songs which it was to take back to its people as messages. With 
these things the “eagle” was turned loose. 

Monster Slayer took the eleven skins to the sweathouse and treated them 
as before. For the twelfth he used the “eagle” made of corn which repre 
sented the thirteenth eagle he had caught and freed. All these things were 
placed on a white buckskin. Down feathers were laid near the corn so tha 
it was completely covered with them. Finally another buckskin covered 
the whole. “From now on Earth People who would hunt eagles should 
make medicine like this,” decreed Monster Slayer. 

The rest of the chant was sung as it had been before, and nowadays i 
is the same too. 

All feathers which were not used were buried; some in the vicinity o! 
Seven Lakes, some near Mt. Taylor, some near the Jemez Mountains and 
some near Huerfano Mountain. These are still the best places to catch 
eagles. 

Monster Slayer and his wives went on to a place called It-flows-around 
rock where he once more tried to build an eagle pit, but was stopped by 
the wind. After another day’s travel they came to the Chaco which they 
followed until they came to the place where Tohachi Creek enters it. The} 
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sopped at Captain Tom’s Wash, and went on five miles where the wind 
again prevented eagle-catching. Monster Slayer failed again at a place 
under Ford’s Peak, near Bennett’s Peak, at the peaks near Table Mesa, on 
the other side of Sulphur Springs, at the Hogback, at Shiprock, at Beauti- 
fyl Mountain, at the Carrizos, at Ute Mountain, at Chuska Peak, at Fish 
Spring, Sitting Rock, Pointed Rock, Indian Wells, Small-painted-desert, 
Chinlee and Falling Water. They turned back to their starting place and 
Monster Slayer tried his luck again at Stealing Rock, Sand Dunes, Wooded 
Slopes, Mountain-on-a-mountain (between Chinlee and Ft. Defiance), 
Starlies-there, at the mouth of Whiskey Creek, at Black Flint, Crystal, 
Ft. Defiance, St. Michael’s and Little Red Lake Peak, at Black Rock (near 
Damon’s Store), at the Haystacks, Tohachi Mountain, and a place south 
of Crystal Mountain, at a place toward Dome Peak, on Chuska Peak, at 
Tohachi Flat, Buffalo Spring, Bird Roost, and Coyote Canyon. At last 
they got back to Seven Lakes and used the traps with which Monster 
Slayer had first been successful. 

The traps where Monster Slayer succeeded are even today kept in con- 
dition for use. The same ceremonial lodges are kept up and used when 
possible. The four places where the feathers were buried have always 
yielded eagles and no other places are good for eagle-catching. That is 
why eagle ceremonies must be held where the first eagles were caught. 

The two women went eventually to one of the sacred mountains and 
Monster Slayer went to Shining Water. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue History or Erunotocicat Tueory. Robert H. Lowie. (296 pp. $3.00. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1938.) 


The History of Ethnological Theory is not only a trenchant, graceful, compre. 
hensive, and above all fair-minded presentation of the significant contributions to th 
study of culture, it is a model of constructive criticism. Dr. Lowie has certainly 
achieved his purpose: “to emphasize the positive contributions made by each ethnol 
ogist discussed rather than to dwell on deficiencies.” Not that his pruning tool is 
without an edge as, for example, in his discussion of contemporary British diffy 
sionists, functionalists, or subjective, messianic attitudes. 

Some of the pioneers we forget are brought forward, Meiners and Klemm, and 
more particularly Theodor Waitz whose “insight into the determinants of progress is 
as clear as that of today.” The evolutionary schematists we disavow are set in per. 
spective to their epistemological period, Bachofen, McLennan, Maine, Morgan; and 
credit is given to the godfathers of the contemporaries we esteem, to Waitz with 
whom Boas was to agree on the réle of genius, that native capacity is roughly the 
same in all races, and that the degree of culture is less an index of innate endowment 
than of historical vicissitudes; to Ratzel whose ideas of marginal zones and of slow 
continuous infiltration were to be utilized by Boas; to Morgan who “blazed the way 
[for Lowie himseif] for two avenues of research: distributional studies of kinship, 
which automatically merge in important historical problems, and inquiries into the 
organic nexus between terminologies and associated usages”; to Bastian who antic 
pates many successors in postulating laws of sequence or suggesting what came to 
be called culture areas; to Maine, the comparative-minded jurist first to emphasize 
the distinction between blood tie and territorial tie, and the concept of the social 
fiction [not yet quite come into its own]; and of course to Tylor whose tempered 
parallelism dealing with specific determinants of specific effects still influences thos 
[Lowie and others] to whom crasser formulations of psychic unity make no appeal 

Even current controversy between self-tagged diffusionists and functionalists is 
illuminated by reference to their predecessors. Fustel de Coulanges, Bachofen, Mc 
Lennan, Maine, and Tylor, Lowie points out, were all functionalists since they treated 
phenomena not as discrete but as interrelated. In this sense Hahn who “raised com 
parative economics to a new plane” is also a functionalist and so is Marett who 
suggests that not alone history but immediate conditions may explain survivals o 
other matters. Tylor discussed the spread of cat’s cradle, of kite, and of the Mexican 
game of patolli. Was he not a diffusionist? In spite of his convictions about psychic 
unity Bastian did not deny diffusion, he merely demanded proof. In turn the leaders 
of Kulturkreis theory are described as evolutionist or psychological in spite of them 
selves. “To recognize that cultures change in time and to see single traits as orga 
ically related is to admit the possibility of a definite sequence.” Father Schmidt 
stresses individual variability. Nor does Graebner bar psychological interpretation 
when “he shows that mechanical juxtaposition does not inevitably evoke a transfer 
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of arts and beliefs; that borrowing proceeds selectively, with varying speed for ele- 
ments of distinct categories; that some phenomena have an inherent affinity for 
others, predisposing to assimilation, while other traits are negatively correlated and 
bar or hinder adoption.” Much of this is formulated also by Thurnwald who being 
a wise man “fights for principles, not for shibboleths,” like Boas warning “against 
catchwords that purport to exhaust reality but merely distort it.” Thurnwald “sets 
forth admirably the rdle of leadership, the straining and preferential retention of 
definite personality types by definite forms of society.” His generalization about the 
irreversibility of technological progress contrasted with patterns of social organization 
which are merely among a limited number of possibilities and not classifiable as 
higher or lower seems to this reviewer (at second hand) peculiarly useful. 

Lowie describes the emphasis on irrational processes throughout society contributed 
by Gabriel Tarde and Lévy-Bruhl, and with shrewdness sometimes verging on humor 
he analyses Durkheim and his followers, French and British, like others, searchers 
after general laws in society, but somewhat more confident of having discovered 
them. Yet with Radcliffe-Brown as with Malinowski, “the ethnographic provincial,” 
Lowie suggests that “an estimate of achievement must not be warped by restiveness 
over apocalyptic utterances on points of principle.” In the field each has done his bit 
and in interpreting field data has belied his own dogmatism, demonstrating that 
verifiable correlations are better than sham laws. 

Of those who primarily aid descriptive classification thereby popularizing and 
sometimes stimulating knowledge of society, Lowie is not unappreciative: Wester- 
marck, Schurtz, Van Gennep, and J. G. Frazer who, strictly speaking, belongs in 
the history of literature and of the intellectual classes. Galton, through his study of 
human faculty and of congenital individual variability, is a more significant con- 
tributor to ethnology, to ethn»logy in relation to psychology and to the cultural 
process of invention about which we know so little. 

All the students of Franz Boas, and many others will enjoy the chapter on Boas 
whose greatness lies in his independent approach to the systematic elaboration of 
facts, his novel classification of that material, “his capacity for defining problems 
hitherto undreamed of, his insistence on a methodologically rigorous solution,” a 
summary no anthropologist will disagree with, except Boas himself who has re- 
marked that it is greatly exaggerated. Incidentally, we note that the impressions Lowie 
refers to, that Boas does not synthesize on paper or affect popular attitudes may have 
to be revised. During recent years Boas has amplified a new edition of The Mind of 
Primitive Man, published another general book (Anthropology and Modern Life), 
also a general textbook in anthropology; working with a Kwakiutl visitor? he has 
completed a comprehensive if not popular account of this tribe; and, as the world 
knows, he has become an applied anthropologist, bringing forward his old time, and 
yet in many circles still unheeded, distinction between race and culture in “an easily 
condensed” and at this moment certainly to many “a soul-stirring scientific message.” 
In his detailed exposition of Boas’ achievements Lowie might have said even more 
about his contribution to American ethnology in salvaging records of vanishing 





“How old is your visitor?” somebody asked. “He was born the year I first visited the 


Kwakiutl, fifty-two years ago.” 
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American cultures, including his work of getting recorded and published Amerigy 
Indian languages, tasks far from easy when most publishing institutions or studen, 
would rather print or specialize in anything other than linguistic studies. 

In general the survey of the History is comprehensive, with one major exception; 
with becoming modesty and good taste Lowie does not fully include contribution 
from the institution he is connected with, a “culture area” demonstrating that histor; 
connection is not dependent upon topographic contiguity, where, as we all wel 
know, Kroeber and others have carried on and enriched the tradition of the Ame 
ican School. 

Specific personal contributions are overlooked, but in Lowie’s critical exposition 
of others his own ethnological creed is plain. He is an evolutionist in so far as evoly 
tion in material culture which may not be denied affects other phases of life an 
may thus establish various fixed sequences, “Our duty is merely to define it [the con 
cept of evolution] with greater precision.” With Tylor and Boas, with the phil 
sophical physicists, Lowie approaches the concept of cultural law as “a limitation ¢ 
our expectation in the light of experience.” The anthropologist “may never discove 
laws; yet his scientific respectability remains unimpaired so long as he codrdinats 
with a maximum of attainable efficiency, the particular phenomena he studies.” Lowi 
believes that historical connection accounts more satisfactorily for cultural resem) 
lances than psychic unity, but in discussing independent development he holds tha 
“our sense of causality may be satisfied when the conditions of the problem are me 
in his [Tylor’s] spirit—by the demonstration of specific determinants that tend t 
produce like results in historically independent centres.” He is a diffusionist, but no 
of the culture circle type, since he holds that “only intensive work in each major are 
can determine what really took place.” Ultimately all findings may combine in: 
world scheme. As for “functionalism,” not only does he find it not very novel but no 
thorough-going enough; a science of culture can not be concerned merely with singk 
cultures as closed circles which are artificial units but must correlate all items of socid 
tradition whether lying within the same culture or outside, and of course including 
chronological relations without which cultural process can not be understood, Pos 
sessed of scholarship the like of which is uncommon among American scientists, fre 
from urges that warp judgment, whether exaltations or hostilities, and, more tha 
most of us, untrapped by “the constant danger that besets the investigator to mak 
historical or psychological actualities out of merely conceptual abstractions” (Sapi 
cited by Lowie), Lowie appears in this History, as he has often appeared to his co: 
leagues or students, as a wise man, let me say, as a Pueblo Indian or an understating 
Britisher might say, as a man who knows something. 

Assuredly the History is welcomed by all anthropologists as an informative and 
highly stimulating discussion. To oncoming students it will prove a godsend, pa 
ticularly to students at work in any institution tending to ignore the truism tht 
anthropology like any science is a matter of cross fertilization or codperation and tht 
it is necessary to know its history to avoid the kind of duplication or soul-filling 
generalization any beginner is likely to make, indeed, if he have promise, should 
prone to make. 

New York City. Exsiz Ciews Parsons. 
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DeutscHt MARCHEN vor Grimm. Albert Wesselski. (xviii, 395 pp. Paper, RM 6.-; 
linen, RM 7.50; special edition RM 21.-. Briinn and Leipzig: Verlag Rudolf M. 


Rohrer, 1938.) 

Soon after the arrival of this book came the news of Albert Wesselski’s death. The 
loss to the study of comparative folklore is incalculable, for there is perhaps no one 
competent to carry on the tradition of Felix Liebrecht, A. L. Stiefel, Rene Basset, and 
Johannes Bolte. Wesselski’s editions are the familiar tools of every scholar in the 
feld. I need recite only a few names of authors or collections edited by him: Arlotto, 
Bebel, Cornazano, Morlini, Nasreddin. In the last dozen years, his attention was 
chiefly occupied by studies in Marchen. They began with the Marchen des Mittel- 
alters (1925), reached a high point in the polemical Versuch einer Theorie des 
Marchens (1931), and now come to a close in the present volume. We can only hope 
that his collectanea for an edition of Domenichi’s facetiae will yet be published. 

The Deutsche Marchen vor Grimm with which we are here concerned is a demon- 
stration of Wesselski’s theories regarding the dependence of tradition on literary 
texts, His first tale, the oldest version of “Cinderella,” is printed from a collection of 
jests compiled by Martin Montanus (printed after 1559), and the second, “Fiinfe 
kommen durch die ganze Welt,” which has analogues much older than the Renais- 
sance, is taken from an obscure collection of 1777. There follow sixteen more texts 
from literary and semi-literary collections of the late eighteenth and the nineteenth 
century—collections which the student of folklore has passed by with nose in air. 
Wesselski’s purpose is perhaps most clearly illustrated in the notes to No, 3, “Die 
Padde.” He shows that the story was derived in part from Basile’s Pentamerone, II, i, 
which was, in part, the source of Mme. D’Aulnoy’s “Chatte blanche.” This was in 
turn the source of Biisching’s “Marchen von der Padde,” the text printed by Wes- 
selski. The presence of the toad in the story is to be explained by derivation from a 
tale of Antonfrancesco Doni’s (ca. 1552). Perhaps the example of the greatest interest 
to literary students is No. 4, “Der Riesenwald,” which, Wesselski believes, exhibits 
traces derived from the famous seventeenth-century story of Inkle and Yarico. 
Lawrence Marsden Price has recently described the amazing popularity of this 
story’ but did not touch upon this reflex in popular tradition, since he was not 
concerned with the influence of the story. Further characterization of Wesselski’s 
book is not necessary. One lays aside this standard work with genuine sorrow. One 
will not see its like soon again. 

University of Chicago. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


Vana Kannet, III: Kuusatu Vana Rauvatautup, I. Herbert Tampere. (Eesti Rah- 
valuule Arhiv [Archivum Traditionum Popularium Estoniae] ; Monumenta Estoniae 
Antiquae. xv, 501 pp. Tallinn [Reval]: Kultuurkoondis, [Tartu], 1938.) 


The wealth of Estonian song is only imperfectly known to us, To be sure, we have 
referred in the past to the rare publications of H. Neus, Ehstnische Volkslieder 
(Reval, 1850-52) and F. Kreutzwald and H. Neus, Mythische und Magische Lieder 
der Ehsten (St. Petersburg, 1854) when we could lay hands on the books. Jakob 





lInkle and Yarico Album (Berkeley, 1937). Price permits us to correct a few dates of 
minor importance in Wesselski’s notes. For example, Ligon was issued in French in 1674, 
and Schréder’s play was published in 1788. 
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Hurt’s Vana Kannel (The Old Harp), which was published in 1886, is almost 
rare as the earlier works on Estonian song. Since it included translations of the texts 
only in the first of the two volumes, it did not enjoy any wide circulation in wester 
Europe. The recent publications of Estonian songs are wholly admirable, are fy. 
nished in adequate translations or summaries, and deserve to be better known jp 
Europe and America than they are. The Eesti Rahvalaulud (Folksongs of the Eg) 
has been issued in two volumes (Tartu=Dorpat, 1926, and 1932) and more ar 
planned. It naturally progresses slowly, since it gives a/l the variants of the songs, | 
is a companion, in a sense, to the Finnish collection Suomen Kansan Vanhot Runot 
(Ancient Runes of the Finnish People) which moves much faster because it prints 
all the songs parish by parish. The maps giving the distribution of the individyl 
songs form a very interesting and instructive novelty in the Rahvalaulud. Arma 
Launis’s Eesti Runoviisid (Tunes of the Estonian Runes. Tartu, 1930) contains an 
amazing number of popular tunes. Beside these works, which satisfy all reasonable 
scholarly demands, we can now set the third volume of Vana Kannel. The forma 
of the new volume is altogether satisfactory and compares most favorably with the 
drab volumes of 1886, This third volume contains the songs of the parish of Kuusaly 
in Northeast Estonia or, more properly, of the emigrants from this parish to Russia 
I infer that the emigrants have in some instances preserved a form older or more 
nearly perfect than that current today in the homeland, but this point is not stressed, 
The texts are short lyrics of the home, youth, love and marriage, weddings, nature, 
children’s games, and charms. The amount of narrative material is small and would 
naturally appear rather in the Eesti Rahvalaulud than here. No. 175 is, for example 
one of the few narrative songs in Tampere’s collection, It tells of a wife who kills her 
husband and flees from punishment to find refuge under the roots of a juniper tree 
Tampere does not cite parallels to west European songs and apparently they are not 
numerous. We might, for example, compare No. 121 with the many songs of a gitl 
who rejects suitors of various kinds until the farmer or some favored tradesman 
presents himself. The theme has something in common with the oracle “Rich Man, 
Poor Man, Beggar Man, Thief.” The searcher for parallels to west European tradition 
will find his richest ores in the section on children’s games. The section on charms 
seems to offer materials which might illuminate obscurities in west European for 
mulae, All in all, this is a useful and attractive volume and I congratulate the 
Archivum Traditionum Popularium Estoniae for having sponsored it. 

University of California. ARCHER TAYLOR. 


Cuinese Fairy Tares and Fotk Tatts. Collected and translated by Wolfram Eber 
hard. Translated from the German by Desmond Parsons. (304 pp. $3.00. Nei 
York: E. P. Dutton, 1938.) 


China is a rich and almost unexplored field for folklore study. It presents a com 
bination of vast living resources—now slowly being assembled in Chinese—and 
enormous literary record full of undigested folklore data, continuous over at least 
millenniums. Equally important, it is one of the most interesting regions in which' 
study the function of living folklore in rural society and the decay of that function 
under the impact of western civilization. A phase of the Chinese intellectual rena’ 
sance has been the collection of Chinese folk-tales within the past fifteen years by: 
small group of Chinese folklorists. Yet almost nothing is available in western languagt 
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in the way of genuine folktales, since most of the published material consists of trans- 
lations of dead literary collections having fairy tale motifs, or of set popular stories 
from historical romance and the drama. 

It is encouraging, therefore, that Dr. Eberhard, who combines sound ethnological 
and Sinological training, has made available this little group of living folk and fairy 
tales, collected only yesterday by Chinese folklorists. The book is delightful reading, 
and in spite of double translation the essential feeling of Chinese vernacular comes 
through intact. The volume is frankly popular. It contains only 137 fairy tales, 
legends, myths, jokes and anecdotes, selected on the basis of general interest and suit- 
ability for translation. Accordingly, it is more valuable as stimulus to inquiry than as 
source material. 

Delightful and stimulating as this book is, a vastly more important work is Dr. 
Eberhard’s Typen chinesischer Volksmirchen (Helsingfors, Suomalainen Tiede- 
aketemia, 1937). This contains an analysis of over 3,000 Chinese folktales classified 
under 215 types of fairy tales and 3: types of Schwdnke, carefully documented as to 
source and locality. It may well become the starting point for all further serious work 
by Occidental students and deserves to be widely known. 

Dr. Eberhard appears primarily interested in Chinese folklore for what it reveals 
concerning China’s ethnic development. For example, he has already made good use 
of his material in the important problem of defining Chinese culture areas—a prob- 
lem actually still insolvable on the basis of present archaeological, ethnological and 
linguistic data. In an interesting article (cf. Smithsonian Annual Report for 1937, 
pp. 513-530) he distinguishes five prehistoric Chinese cultures, using various kinds 
of evidence, among which myths and folktales constitute an important type. While 
his hypothesis goes boldly beyond the evidence at hand, he has pointed out an 
approach almost neglected both by Sinologists and anthropologists in the study of 
China’s past. 

Perhaps the greatest value of Dr. Eberhard’s work—he has left China and is now 
teaching in Turkey—will be to call attention to a rich and neglected field. What is 
first needed is a larger and better trained group of Chinese workers, The greatest 
present contribution that American folklorists can make is in the training of per- 
sonnel. Some of the many Chinese graduate students in American universities should 
be snared, trained, and sent back to China to do the basic work which cannot fail to 
have wide significance. 

Field Museum of Natural History. C. Martin WILzvr. 


Tue Stncin’ Fippter or Lost Horse Hottow. Jean Thomas. (242 pp., illus. $2.50. 
New York: E. P. Dutton, 1938.) 


The interest of Jean Thomas’s The Singin’ Fiddler of Lost Hope Hollow is that 
of a human document. Like all her books, it deals with the Kentucky mountain 
folk whom she knows so well and to whom she is devoted. It deals with folk, but it 
has little to do with folklore. It records the story of Jillson Setters, the blind moun- 
taineer who regained his sight. He has been a leading figure in the Kentucky folk 
festivals of Miss Thomas, the “life-time work” of which she has made such a success 
that 20,000 persons attended the festival of 1938. She has sponsored Setters’ appear- 
ance in many places, including the occasion that is the central thing in the book, 
namely, the folk festival in the Royal Albert Hall in London at which he played and 
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sang Kentucky mountain ballads before the King and Queen. The book contains th 
ballad he made himself and afterwards sang in America, telling of his experienc, 
Phonograph records of his fiddling have been made and he has appeared over thy 
radio. Lost Hope is the name of the isolated hollow in which he was born and wher 
he “lost hope” of ever seeing. All the characters in the book are real, or essentially 
so, Setters, his wife Rhuhamie, the doctor who gave him his sight, a crippled be 
who was helped. All are local people, bearing their own names, or substituted name, 
The account of them is sympathetic and it holds the interest. Perhaps what is nearey 
folklore in the book, in the technical sense, is the dialect, The pages are studded 
with archaic words and local idioms which the reader feels to be authentic and which 
are of interest to the linguist. 

Lay this work alongside Mrs. Thomas’s Devil’s Ditties, The Traipsin’ Woman, Tk 
Singin’ Gatherin’, and Ballad Making in the Southern Mountains, and it becoms 
obvious that, though she by no means plays up herself and her work in her book, 
she is genuinely a helpful and stimulating figure among the mountain folk of whom 
she is the laureate. 

University of Nebraska. LoutsE Pounp. 


Coyote Wispom. J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boatright and Harry H. Ransom, Eds 
(Texas Folk-Lore Society Publication, No. 14. 300 pp., illus. n.p. Austin: Texas 
Folk-Lore Society, 1938.) 


During the fourteen years J. Frank “Pancho” Dobie has been head and heart of 
the Texas Folk-Lore Society, the Society has issued fourteen publications, all first-rate 
in their field. Here is the latest, presenting the Indian myths, the Mexican legends, 
and the American tales about Don Coyote, citizen par excellence of the Southwes. 

The coyote deserves a place in literature, as surely as Reynard or Br’er Rabbit. And 
especially he deserves a place in the literature of the Southwestern States, since he 
embodies traits and points of view which are found and approved of there. More 
than any other animal, the natives of these states have taken him to their hearts, and 
not without reason. 

First of all the coyote is a Voice, the Serenader of the Plains, the Desert Troube 
dour, the natural born ventriloquist, whose wail is a curious combination of howl, 
bark, yap, and whine. Nobody can tell how many coyotes are yelling together 
make that unholy racket, or where the singers are. But the voice speaks a good 
language and a healing tongue to the man who has a feeling for it. I have known: 
much-troubled man to sneak out of his house and walk through the night to hea 
the coyotes, and return a wiser and a happier man. The coyote, as Dobie says, i 
good company. 

There is no damn nonsense about him. 

He has good judgment, not too much courage, a brain, a nose, tireless legs, and: 
sense of humor. He is much nearer the type of the true western hero than the gaudy 
supermen of popular tradition. Above all other animals, a coyote is sane. He i 
multiplying, in spite of the machine age, and spreading to regions which never knew 
him. He is a hustler, and can take care of himself in changing conditions. Among 
the Red men he was the divine trickster and clown, always resourceful, witty, crafty, 
cunning, persistent. His lunatic yapping is the voice of one not to be taken in by: 
mad world. 
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This book presents in part and interprets the lore of the Coyote. To do more would 
be to offer a shelf of books, not a single volume, but here we have the cream, and 
the key to all. 

The key is provided by Miss Lilian Elizabeth Barclay in her essay “The Coyote: 
Animal and Folk Character.” Here she points out that Indian tales of Old Man 
Coyote are beast comedies, not beast satires upon man; they were made by people 
who saw in animals their own blood brothers. There may be a moral; there is always 
a laugh. There are tribes which call him the incarnation of evil, and will tell you 
that he has survived other creatures because evil is always with us. Men whose sheep 
and chickens he devours say hard things about him in unprintable language, but 
most people where he lives regard him with a kind of affection and sympathy, as a 
sturdy beggar and thief who can take care of himself, and persists in being himself, 
quite in the way of the traditional western rugged pioneer. 

Besides this interpretative essay by Miss Barclay, we find stories of Mexico by Dan 
Storm, pleasing tales from the Pueblos by Elizabeth Willis DeHuff, and a Navajo 
Creation Myth. The rest of the volume is taken up with shorter articles, some Negro 
tales, some tall tales, comic yarns of the frontier—and Professor R. A. Tsanoff of 
Rice Institute, President of the Society, writes in plain English about Philosophy in 
Folk-Lore. The whole forms a various and interesting miscellany, filled with good 
matter and excellent writing. 

The book is attractively illustrated, and contains the music to a number of songs. 
The publishers have done a good job on the book, which is one of the best the 
Society has turned out. Not least in interest is the Bibliography on Coyote. 

University of Oklahoma. STANLEY VESTAL. 
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